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LITERATURE SHIFTS ITS MOOD 
HARLAN HATCHER 


The publication in 1933 of autobiographies by Floyd Dell and 
Gertrude Stein was somewhat unexpected. The natural assumption 
was that these authors were still engaged in their chosen work of 
leading the modernist charge on the barricades of the outmoded. 
Floyd Dell was the colorful young literary radical of Chicago and 
Greenwich Village, and the spokesman for free young love and so- 
cialism in the jazz age. And he was only forty-five. Gertrude Stein 
was the idol and preceptress of the Hemingway-Coates-Thompson- 
Cowley lost generation Paris crowd, the ultra moderns, in the van- 
guard of everything new in letters among the exiles. And she was 
only sixty-one. It was disturbing to remember that one does not 
write an autobiography on the day of battle, but only after the lines 
have been withdrawn in victory or in defeat. Floyd Dell and Ger- 
trude Stein were serving notice on the public that a most entertain- 
ing era had come to a conclusion, and that they had prepared a log 
of the journey. And then, at the close of 1933, Henry Mencken gave 
the final confirmation to the evidence by resigning his editorship of 
the American Mercury, retiring to the dreaming city of Baltimore in 
the bay’s mists, and writing a small article on the Brain Trust for the 
intellectual journal of opinion, Liberty. 

These are matters worth pondering as signs of our times, and of 
the rapidity with which changes in the intellectual and literary 
worlds are now effected. The tempo of life has been accelerated to 
the point where the brief years of a man’s existence embrace a score 
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of crises and several literary movements. He finds himself breath- 
less in the race to keep up or hold on. And if he sits before his fire- 
place with a book for an hour, he sits precariously, feeling the 
shadow behind him, or nervously awaiting the cry of the newsboy in 
the street. In 1921 his book was Main Street. In 1922 it was Babbitt. 
In 1923 and 1924 it was Black Oxen and So Big. But in 1931, ten 
years later, it was The Good Earth. In 1932 it was The Fountain. In 
1933 and 1934 it was Anthony Adverse. Another cycle is complete. 

With the benefit of the years as a perspective, it is easy to see that 
the altered mood which is now so evident was already making its 
slow way against the almost solid front of realism as early as 1927. 
For there were two portentous events in that year: the Lindbergh 
flight and a new type of best-selling novel. Both indicated that be- 
neath the general current of robustious living there was a longing for 
heroism and romance. The age itself had supplied these two indis- 
pensable values, after its fashion, by offering to the thousands of 
young men and women direct escape from the farm and the village 
into the freer and more exciting life of the cities, where jobs were 
plentiful and the population was erect and confident of its ways and 
its destiny and knew all the answers. Behind this bold front, how- 
ever, when romance to spare was to be had merely in walking from the 
office to the speakeasy to the Follies in the proud security of the new 
prosperity, there was a brassy tinkle betrayed by the extraordinary 
sensations played up by the public press—cheap and tawdry affairs 
like the Harding scandals, the Leopold-Loeb murder, the “Pig 
Woman,” Daddy Browning, the Florida swindle. A public on its 
optimistic way to a permanent high level of prosperity accepted 
these things without indignation. 

Then in May, 1927, Lindbergh flew to Paris and received the 
frenzied acclaim of a romance-starved world. He dramatized a ro- 
mantic heroism to a public fed up for a decade on the big business 
executive success myth created by the artful shirt-stuffers of the 
times. The public responded by the unprecedented canonization of 
a hero in a hard-boiled realistic age when all ‘Gods [were] dead, all 
wars fought, all faiths in man shaken.” 

It was not entirely by coincidence that literary events were 
paralleling these important affairs in the active world. For Willa 
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Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop and Thornton Wilder’s 
The Bridge of San Louis Rey came into the publishing seasons of 
1927-28 with the same surprise and with equal acclaim. They bore 
much the same relation to An American Tragedy and The Sun Also 
Rises, the books of 1926, and to Elmer Gantry, the sensation of 1927, 
that the Lindbergh exploit bore to the Teapot Dome disclosures. 
Both served to remind us that we are creatures of two moods, who 
love to immerse ourselves in the rush of events when those events 
seem to be under our personal direction, and to escape from them by 
an act of the imagination when they become unpleasant or beyond 
control. For the sake of convenience we have called one mood real- 
ism and the other romance. And, although the boundary between 
them is somewhat nebulous, they do serve to distinguish between a 
preoccupation with the rigid world of common sense and the pliant 
land of dreams beyond the commonplace. 

Each of these worlds is always soliciting our favors. We bestow 
them first upon one and then upon the other, but never whole- 
heartedly upon either. So the two currents run along side by side 
with unequal strength. What the year 1927 began to suggest, and 
the events of the past two years have confirmed, is that the post-war 
era has had its say and is now in decline, and that romance of a 
special variety has at last won first place in public favor. 

This post-war era which is now all but over was full of excitement 
while it lasted. There are some important aspects to it which shed 
light on the new temper of our literature and the direction it has been 
taking. The age expressed itself chiefly in the form of the realistic 
novel. Many of these books achieved distinction in their effort to 
leave unexplored no single slice of American life. But they had to 
put up a brave struggle for attention and the right to be heard. 
Sister Carrie was suppressed at the beginning of this century, while 
Janice Meredith, To Have and To Hold, Monsieur Beaucaire, and 
When Knighthood Was in Flower enjoyed enormous popularity. They 
were the last of a feeble effort at romance following the war with 
Spain. From that day to the beginning of the thirties realism grew 
steadily in popular favor, and romancers like F. Marion Crawford 
and Lafcadio Hearn fled the country for the fairer lands of Italy and 
Japan. The public taste changed so rapidly and so radically during 
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the war that it not only accepted The Genius, Jurgen, and Cy- 
therea, but it continued to relax its prejudices until in 1933 it ac- 
claimed God’s Little Acre, made a huge success of Tobacco Road on 
the stage, and welcomed Ulysses, which the courts had steadfastly 
refused to admit in the twenties. These facts are to be remembered 
because they are an indication of the powerful drive which the real- 
istic movement developed, of the virility it still maintains in the face 
of a popular reaction, and of its effect upon the public mind. 

For realism not only drove out the old Mary Johnston romances, 
but it began in 1915 to compete on equal terms with best-sellerdom’s 
cheap sentimentalisms. In that year Spoon River Anthology was the 
sensation, and Ernest Poole’s The Harbor became the first novel in 
the new manner to contend successfully with The Lone Star Ranger 
and Pollyanna Grows Up, two representative favorites of the year. 
This popularity is all the more arresting when one remembers that 
the best half of The Harbor revealed the conditions behind a desper- 
ate strike of the stokers and dockers and the way it was broken by 
the hostility of the newspapers and the ignorant Negroes brought in 
by the employers. Willa Cather’s My Antonia, which has in later 
years become a popular favorite, made little stir in 1918. The Amer- 
ican book of that year was The Education of Henry Adams, which 
arrested the intellectual world with its pessimism and disillusion. 
The season of 1919 was so barren that the Pulitzer Committee found 
no novel worthy of the award, although it considered Joseph Herge- 
sheimer’s romantic Java Head. 

Then the miracle occurred. Main Street appeared in October, 
1920, at the very moment when Senator Harding was eulogizing the 
small towns as the source of all that was noble in the Union, and one 
month before the first broadcasting station was opened. It continued 
to be the popular book of 1921. Through the following years, novels 
dealing realistically with the contemporary scene held first place in 
public interest: Babbitt, One of Ours, The Lost Lady, Arrowsmith, 
An American Tragedy, The Sun Also Rises, Dodsworth, A Farewell to 
Arms—all geared to the minute of contemporaneity. 

Everyone was so interested in overhauling the immediate world 
and in ordering its long-neglected materials into novels that little 
time or inclination remained for romantic writing. The current was 
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strong enough to pull Willa Cather out of her naturally romantic or- 
bit into the mode in 1922 with One of Ours and hold her there for five 
years. When an author of exceptional talent, like James Branch 
Cabell, did cultivate romance, as he steadfastly has done since 1904, 
it turned out that the romantic setting was only a device to point 
more sharply the realism in the world from which one had apparently 
escaped. And even in the most ecstatic moments of the escape there 
were sly and mocking reminders that the hero was only dreaming 
and would return to the world of resignation and common sense in an 
hour or two. It contented itself with playing at make-believe on the 
theory set forth in Smirt that ‘one ought to cherish such beautiful 
nonsense [as the romance of Arachne] and to keep faith steadfastly 
with all those impossible things which are not true, but which ought 
to be true.” But an age that offered George F. Babbitt $8,000 a year 
was in no mood to keep faith with Arachne. It was ready to take its 
romance straight from life and permit the writers to invert it at will 
under the cult of realism. 

The field was rich, particularly for the satirists, and no phase of 
the blatant vulgarity and the shallow extravagances was overlooked. 
No nation ever before in history read more criticism of its lapses or 
more richly rewarded its critics. It even imported foreign authors to 
write and lecture for inflated stipends on its lack of culture. In other 
words, it was prosperous and a little proud of its crudities. 

That mood passed so suddenly that the nation is still bewildered 
and uncertain as to the nature and the cause of its overthrow. Since 
the autumn of 1929 stands out in such bitter isolation as the symbol 
of the economic deflation, that date will doubtless attach itself to the 
shift in the mood of literature which is now so evident. For it was 
then that realism first clearly began to yield to a new kind of ro- 
mance its dictatorship over the practicing novelists. 

One of the most interesting evidences was the change in attitude 
toward the farm and the village. For at least fifteen years it has been 
the fashion to satirize these places or to exhibit the ugly segments of 
their life. Dozens of bright young men and women, whose fathers 
and mothers were denied the advantages of cultivated living while 
they endured the toil necessary to make the West and Middle West 
habitable regions, had gone to college or escaped directly into the 
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ferment of the newly civilized minorities in the great cities. They 
looked back at the village and the homefolk and found them want- 
ing. It was easy to read Main Sireet in 1920 and feel superior to the 
unspeakably shallow life it pictured and condemned. It was also 
amusing to Babbitt to satirize Babbitt when the real estate business 
was on the boom. The reader in that day, if not too irate, was con- 
stantly nodding with the author over the heads of stolid Dr. Will 
Kennicott and his cronies, and the gathering of the élite to watch 
Dave Dyer impersonate the Norwegian catching the hen. He knew 
the charm and the gayety and the amusement of the modern culti- 
vated living in the metropolis among smart companions and the 
plays of Schnitzler and Shaw. This was the romantic backdrop 
against which midwestern farm and village life in the realistic period 
appeared so narrow and isolated. 

A decade later, however, the confidence of the nation in its destiny 
and its ways began to waver. The jobs vanished. The fun suddenly 
went out of realistic reporting and tilting at the absurdities and the 
hilarious vulgarities of a newly rich nation with cultural deficiencies. 
The cities of romance were suddenly streets of despair with apple 
sellers and bread lines. And when the gayety and the charm were 
pinched and suffering from want, the omissions in the study of 
Main Street seemed a little more important. One remembered the 
good neighbors who also lived there. The old home town and the 
farm were transformed from the suffocating places we had fled a 
decade or so ago into a Lake Isle of Innesfree. They were now places 
to go back to. Even the “arty” and the intellectual home from Paris 
hunted escape in the abandoned farmhouses among the rocks of 
Connecticut. And, in the past four years, we have had a continuous 
stream of material about people from Maine to the Ozarks and be- 
yond actually finding romance by building a cabin on an acre of 
ground in some isolated and cheap spot, milking a cow, and becoming 
independent on nine bean rows and a hive of bees. 

The mood of revolt from the Middle West has, temporarily at 
least, passed away in favor of romanticizing the prairie mother in 
books like A Lantern in Her Hand, and the simple joys of Iowa farm- 
ers at the state fair in a book which has for its hero a fine, blue, 
prize-winning hog. And the surprise of the summer of 1934 was the 
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popularity of a book of poems, American Song, in which another 
young Iowan turned his back upon Europe by accepting a Rhodes 
scholarship, and lustily and romantically admired the American 
cornfields without troubling with the prosaic question on which to 
the realists their welfare depends: How trade your corn to buy a 
pair of shoes? Any reader can extend the examples at will from As 
The Earth Turns to Years of Peace. 

The shift in mood is also evident in the flight of the public from 
the proletarian novels dealing with the sick conditions in depressed 
America to the three great popular successes of the last four seasons. 
The proletarian novels have tried to do for the thirties what the nov- 
els of critical realism did for the twenties. We made best-sellers of 
them in one decade because we were prosperous and secure. In the 
dark days we ‘“‘can’t take it.”’ There is one mitigation: they have 
not been masterpieces. A few foreign books dealing with European 
aspects of the world-depression have had great merit and fair success 
—Little Man, What Now? from Germany and Karl and the Twentieth 
Century from Austria. The American books on the same themes 
have suffered neglect. They have pictured the wretched lives of the 
workers from the hill regions of the South to the big industrial towns 
like Detroit, showing how they were brought to the misery of under- 
paid factory life or to the dead end of unemployment, starvation, and 
disease, and we all know that it is true. They have presented the un- 
equal struggle of the workers against the munitions of the police, the 
militia, and the armed deputy strike breakers from Union Square 
to the lumber yards of the Washington coast, and the newspapers 
confirm the report. But so far none of them has been moving enough 
or powerful enough to translate this heartbreaking world of the 
newspapers in terms of art and humanity. Perhaps it may be done. 
In the meantime it is idle to blame the public for choosing to follow 
the honored American custom of hunting a way to escape. The bur- 
den of actuality without rearrangement is too strong for the larger 
American public. When it is faced with oppression and insecurity, it 
seems naturally to fly from less-than-great novels about industrial 
disputes and the hardships of the poor, either to books directly con- 
cerned with economics, or to those picturing a life different from its 
own. 
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In the uncertain days of the autumn of 1929 and through the 
winter of 1930, All Quiet on the Western Front, skilfully commingling 
realistic detail with a romantic mood, held first attention in the liter- 
ary world. It was followed by The Good Earth, on the other side of 
the globe from our sorrows. It, too, was romantic in mood, although 
each page was fully ballasted with carefully observed detail. It 
dealt in biblical phraseology with the primary and timeless emo- 
tions: the age-old struggle of man with the earth and its elements, 
and with the lusts of his own flesh. The life was so firmly planted in 
the soil, and ennobled by custom and religious ceremony of long 
standing, that it maintained at all times a core of dignity. ‘This sense 
of dignity and poise gave to American readers an illusion of escape 
from the all-too-vivid pictures in Nobody Starves, from which both 
qualities were painfully absent. The Fountain was set in a Dutch 
castle, where a harassed modern sought peace and isolation in the 
midst of the war in order to ask his soul the questions modern men 
had refused to confront. And, in the two years of its overwhelming 
success, Anthony Adverse has given its fortnight or more of solace to 
weary and troubled thousands. 

There is still a third feature clearly discernible in the complicated 
welter which makes up the literary scene, and that is the revival of 
interest in the past. Those writers, both novelists and dramatists, 
who have not gone to the past are struggling with serious problems. 
The war generation has dramatized and even sentimentalized itself 
into a static condition which, so far at least, has unfitted it for a day 
of rapid transitions. The older generation of realists who had a faith 
seems likewise to be trapped in a dead world. The passing of the 
Freudian vogue has left on the shoals the more ambitious work of 
Eugene O’Neill and Sherwood Anderson. And the hard conditions of 
the years since 1929 have automatically put an end to all those 
things which Sinclair Lewis had such fun satirizing after the war. 
The 1930 Nobel award, therefore, seemed an anachronism to Ameri- 
cans, and the recipient has not yet been able to touch vitally the new 
period. Eugene O’Neill is evidently searching for a new material. It 
is worth contemplating that the attempt of both Eugene O’ Neill and 
Philip Barry to relate plays with religious themes to the times were 
failures with the public in the last season, and that the two successes 
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from established dramatists were Ah, Wilderness, set near the be- 
ginning of this century and devoid of any Freudian propositions; and 
Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland. And there were numerous 
revivals of old successes from the era between The Drunkard and 
The Chocolate Soldier. The poets, once the pride of modern letters 
with their visions of Chicago and utopian towns, have fallen into 
silence or joined in the workers’ protest without song. The high 
praise heaped upon American Song indicates how keenly their loss 
has been felt. 

The novelists in great numbers have fled the contemporary scene 
in a mood that is essentially romantic. And yet this romantic and 
escapist writing which the public now supports is very different from 
any we have yet had in America. The materials and the creative 
passion are derived from the past, but the writers have gone back, 
not with unfettered imaginations to re-create at will as an earlier 
generation had done, but rather they have carried with them the 
long discipline of the realistic method in the care it expends upon 
accuracy and detail. The movement is clearly defined by the notable 
successes of the last few years: Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the 
Archbishop and Shadows on the Rock, Stephen Benét’s John Brown’s 
Body, Elizabeth Roberts’ The Great Meadow, Leonard Erlich’s God’s 
Angry Man, Floyd Dell’s Diana Stair, T. S. Stribling’s cycle on the 
South, Archibald MacLeish’s beautiful and moving narrative poem, 
Conquistador, Mackinley Kantor’s Long Remember, Stark Young’s So 
Red the Rose, to mention only the barest representative few. ‘The an- 
nouncements for the season 1934-35 list a dozen more, with the 
Civil War and the Old South still the favorite themes. 

These books vary in the degree of their realism, but they all have 
the interesting quality of being in the past, where perspectives are 
clearer and patterns of life are possible—and yet they reanimate a 
life recognizably similar to our own. But the remoteness of the set- 
tings in time, and the mood of nostalgia in which most of them are 
written, soften the harsh events and permit them to resemble the 
life of the present while preserving a sense of better days that once 
were man’s. This appears to be the only form of romance out of the 
past that is possible to our day, and it is being vigorously exploited, 
as five minutes browsing in a good bookshop will quickly reveal. 
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It again becomes plainly evident that it is not the function of 
literature to chart a course or direct a bewildered people out of their 
problems, but to reflect in terms of an art the temper of the times. 
If faith permits a vision, there may be a poetry fronting the future. 
But the novel is not so free. It pictures people as they are or as once 
they were in the imagination of the novelist. When the economists, 
the politicians, and the business leaders have restored confidence to 
the people, and there is any sign of their regaining their spirit, there 
may follow a literature of a similar or critical mood. Until that day, 
there will be futility, propaganda, and sociological data of great 
interest, but the novelists will continue to find more inspiring themes 
in the past, and the public will bury itself in Anthony Adverse or its 
equivalent. To the end of 1934, America in its search for escape from 
the ills of the present has gone in for romance, but it is a pale ro- 
mance devoid of giants and a little sad with longing and regret. 





A TECHNIQUE FOR DEVELOPING COMPRE- 
HENSION OF LITERATURE 
GEORGIA E. MILLER 


Of all sad plights in school, indeed 
The saddest is this: the pupils can’t read. 
Thus lament—with apologies to John Greenleaf Whittier—not 
only English teachers, but the mathematics, the science, the history 
teachers in the secondary schools today. In recent years, educators 
have awakened to the vital importance of reading, not only as a 
subject in itself, but as a learning tool essential in mastering all 
content subjects. They have come to see, furthermore, that the 
teaching of reading has been dropped too unceremoniously when 
the pupils leave junior high school. As P. M. Symonds, associate 
professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
pointed out in his paper read before the National Council of Teachers 
of English at Memphis, Tennessee, in November, 1932: “By the 
time the pupil has finished the elementary school, he has not by any 
means reached the limit of improvement in reading ability... .. 
Reading habits of our high-school pupils need to be improved.” 
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Up to the present time, most of the research done in English on 
the secondary-school level has been done with the expression side 
analysis of spelling errors, punctuation errors, grammatical errors, 
errors without end. Just recently, it has dawned upon our clouded 
intellects that perhaps, in so attempting improvement in English, 
we were to some extent getting the cart before the horse; when there 
is such faulty expression—to borrow terminology from the speech 
department—something must be wrong with the impression. 

Hence, critical study has been focused recently on the impression 
side of English—which is largely reading. A research study of read- 
ing resolves itself, as Professor Symonds points out, into two phases: 
analysis and experimentation. The analytical element preceding, it 
has monopolized most of the pioneer investigations. Many studies 
have been made relative to the relation of reading to other subjects, 
rate of speed in reading, correlation between speed and comprehen- 
sion in silent reading, and many related investigations. 

A few projects of remedial nature have been worked out; that is, 
plans whereby the teacher hopes to improve the pupils’ reading abil- 
ity. Alderman, Miles, Jacobsen, Bennett, and others have conclud- 
ed, after scientific study, that by purposeful application of specifi- 
cally prepared materials of work-type nature—vocabulary drill, 
sentence reading, paragraph analysis, and such—pupils of high 
school can improve in reading ability. Most of these studies were 
full-period projects, perhaps for a semester, carried out in experi- 
mental schools to determine whether or not comprehension can be 
developed on the high-school level. These experiments have served 
their purpose: they have demonstrated that such improvement is 
possible. 

Now remains the task of making such development compatible 
with the already crowded English curriculum—how can such an 
improvement program be carried on in the regular high-school Eng- 
lish class without taking the time needed for specified skills and con- 
tent of the organized English course of study? The following plan is 
a short, feasible drill procedure of approximately five or six minutes’ 
length, which will not interfere perceptibly with the regular English 
lesson, but which does substantially improve the comprehension of 


the pupils—especially the poor readers, the type most in need of 
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amelioration. The plan is not originally my own, but supplements 
and validates a technique projected at the University Training 
School, University of Iowa, in the methods work done by Dr. M. F. 
Carpenter, head of English in the University High School, and by 
his assistant, Mary Agnella Gunn. 

Teachers of English in Iowa first became aware of the extremely 
poor reading done by many pupils—of high intelligence, often—at 
the time of the first Iowa Academic Contest in 1929, state-wide, 
every-pupil contests held to stimulate interest in scholastic standing, 
similar in objective to the numerous athletic tournaments held to 
develop athletic prowess. The type of test used in English and 
American literature differed from the ordinary content examination, 
compiled to measure material learned, of factual nature. Instead, 
short unfamiliar passages of prose and poetry were given, after which 
excerpts were multiple-choice-item statements which purported to 
test the pupil’s ability to comprehend and appreciate for himself a 
new piece of literature. And such ability is now conceded to be the 
final aim of most courses—not the amassing of facts, but the acquir- 
ing through the handling of those facts of skills, attitudes, and apti- 
tudes. Surely in a literature class, where we hope to develop a de- 
sire for more reading, a better objective is the development of skills 
necessary to handle new reading, rather than memorizing stated 
information. 

Many teachers throughout the state noted the same disheartening 
results in this contest; pupils with ordinary intelligence did not 
seem to be able to analyze for content new material of compara- 





tively simple form. Without being aware of the similar experiments, 
several teachers set out to find a remedy for this poor comprehen- 
sion. These teachers were cognizant, no doubt, of the favorable re- 
sults obtained in the daily-drill-dictation exercises used as a means 
of developing correctness in form—a technique developed at the 
University High School, Iowa City—and decided to try a similar 
method in an attempt to develop reading ability. A short daily drill 
was used. A brief poem or paragraph was put on the classroom 
board, together with four statements relative to the content, mood, 
and significance of the passage. The following is an example: 
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He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the sky thy certain flight 
In the long way which I must tread alone 
Will guide my steps aright. 


A. The poet feels the need of (1) direction, (2) faith, (3) strength. 
B. He sees he must rely on (1) other people, (2) God, (3) himself. 
C. He feels (1) happy, (2) terrified, (3) lonely. 

D. He expresses (1) faith, (2) regret, (3) sorrow. 

The West Waterloo and the University High School carried on 
similar drills during the year; these schools ranked high in the en- 
suing academic contest. 

These data formulated a question, then a project in my mind: 
I determined to frame, first, a procedure of short, daily drill exercises 
which would not interfere with the presentation of the regular con- 
tent of the English course, to be employed throughout one semester 
with one experimental group of high-school pupils; second, I devised 
a testing program to be given at the beginning and end of the experi- 
ment to two groups, to this experimental group and to another con- 
trol group, one which had no special training in this line—to deter- 
mine if either group gained substantially in comprehension over the 
other. 

The experiment was carried out in the Freeport High School, 
Freeport, Illinois, on three experimental and three control groups, 
four Senior divisions and two Freshman groups. The evidence de- 
duced is as follows: in each of the three experimental classes, where 
daily drill exercises were used, the general percentage of improve- 
ment in reading ability as measured by the tests given at the begin- 
ning and end of the semester was greater than that in the corre- 
sponding control group where no systematic work on silent reading 
was done. In the first experiment, the drill group showed a 23 per 
cent decrease in errors made in comprehension, while the control 
group diminished their errors by 9 per cent. The experimental 
group’s improvement was over twice as much as that of the group 
with no planned drill on comprehension. 

The second experiment, a duplicate of the first to validate its re- 
sults, was carried out in two other Senior groups. This time the exper- 
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imental group decreased in a semester’s time their percentage of 
errors 26 per cent, while the control group reduced their percentage 
12 per cent. The third experiment, carried on by another teacher in 
Freshman literature classes, showed a decrease in the percentage of 
errors in the experimental and control groups of 16 per cent and 5 
per cent, respectively. 

The results obtained from the three experiments point to three 
conclusions: the short daily drill is a functional technique for im- 
proving comprehension ability of high-school pupils; a study of the 
improvement of the individual scores shows this type of remedial 
reading drill to be of most benefit to the poor and average readers- 
those who most need help; the statistical results suggest that this 
type of exercise brings greater improvement in reading ability of 
ninth-grade pupils than in that of twelfth-grade pupils. 

Since the results from each experiment verify the soundness of the 
plan, a few sample drills and the method of administration will be 
given. They may prove helpful to some teacher faced with the 
problem of teaching a high-school group how to read. Short prose 
and poetic selections were each day written upon the board, with 
four multiple-choice-item statements to be completed. ‘The instruc- 
tor stated that here was an exercise for them, with the correct an- 
swers all before them—thus the possibility of a 100 per cent score. 
About four minutes were given to the reading and answering. Then 
the answers were checked and results tabulated. Because the nature 
of the drill was foreign to them, the first scores were rather low. 
But with a few weeks’ drill, many were getting all four answers cor- 
rect. Then it seemed practicable to give the pupils the material on 
the board without the questions. They were directed to read, to or- 
ganize, to summarize the material as best they could in the allotted 
four minutes. Then the instructor erased content, and read the mul- 
tiple-choice-item statements to them. Thus, in addition to the other 
reading abilities, the retention faculty was called into service. At 
first the percentage of correct answers showed a falling off—but 
with practice many pupils were again making daily scores of three 
and four correct answers. 

A few typical examples of the poetry and prose excerpts and state- 
ments used in the ninth and the twelfth grade are given below. 
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SPECIMEN DAILY DRILLS USED IN 
NINTH GRADE 
POETRY EXCERPT 
The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by; 
And my lonely spirit thrills 
To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


A. Nature moves the writer to (1) enthusiasm, (2) prayer, (3) thought. 
B. The time that appeals is (1) spring, (2) summer, (3) fall. 
C. The writer wants to be (1) at home, (2) in town, (3) out-of-doors. 
D. He feels (1) happy, (2) restless, (3) sad. 
PROSE PASSAGE 

A wet Sunday in a country inn! Whoever has had the luck to experience one 
can alone judge of my situation. The rain pattered against the casements; 
the bells tolled for church with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows in 
quest of something to amuse the eye, but it seemed that I had been placed out 
of reach of all amusement. The windows of my bedroom looked out among 
tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, while those of my sitting room commanded 
a full view of the stable yard. 


A. The writer was (1) disgusted, (2) enraged, (3) satisfied. 

B. Nature seemed (1) kindly, (2) fierce, (3) dreary. 

C. The views from his room were (1) beautiful, (2) interesting, (3) uninterest- 
ing. 

D. The weather is (1) not mentioned, (2) bright, (3) gloomy. 


SPECIMEN DAILY DRILLS USED IN TWELFTH GRADE 
POETRY EXCERPT 
Oh, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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A. The author seeks consolation in (1) companionship, (2) dreams, (3) struggle. 
B. To him the world holds (1) death, (2) promise, (3) disappointment. 

He feels he must (1) change conditions, (2) escape, (3) resign himself. 

). He would rely on belief in (1) God, (2) nature, (3) human nature. 


— A 
2 


PROSE PASSAGE 


We can be but partially acquainted even with the events which actually 
influence our course through life and our final destiny. There are innumerable 
other events, if such they may be called, which come close upon us, yet pass 
away without actual results, or even betraying their near approach by the re- 
flection of any light or shadow across our minds. Could we know all the vicissi- 
tudes of our fortunes, life would be too full of hope and fear, exultation or dis- 
appointment, to afford us a single hour of true serenity. 


A. Life to this author suggests (1) happiness, (2) mystery, (3) tragedy. 

3. He looks at life (1) bitterly, (2) enthusiastically, (3) thoughtfully. 

C. He sees as the chief end of life (1) good, (2) peace, (3) service. 

D. The sentences in this passage are (1) involved, (2) simple, (3) confused. 


— 


The success of this type of drill depends to a great extent upon the 
inspiration and initiative of the instructor and the close scrutiny of 
results. To motivate the project, graphs can be made, comparing 
the individual pupil’s weekly totals of correct answers. Any normal 
child dislikes to feel he is ‘‘going backward.”’ A majority of the class 
will make a genuine effort to improve their previous records. Each 
week a list can be placed on the bulletin board of those with perfect 
scores for the week’s drill—a primary-room spelling-star method, 
perhaps, but it functions. The drill does not lag 

A third method of motivation was used in the experimentation. 
Since this was conducted in an English literature class, there was 
ample opportunity to test the pupils’ reading ability on new content 
in their text. I would then compare the reading scores on these tests 
with the weekly scores on the daily drills. Usually there was notice- 
able correlation between the two scores of the pupils. Those who 
were low in one or the other had the higher score to bolster up their 
flagging spirits, and usually made an extra effort to improve the 
lower score. 

A brief study as to why this drill functions is pertinent here. Com- 
prehension is such as vast subject, and has had so many studies con- 
ducted on and volumes written about it, that I shall try to point out 
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here, only the most evident factors which this drill affects and im- 
proves: 

1. The ability to concentrate is without dispute an intrinsic part 
of reading with understanding. A definite, limited time, four min- 
utes; to perform a definite problem, questions on the board; under 
the stress of class competition—these drills surely call for concentra- 
tion. 

2. Organization of words into sentences, or thought groups, is 
one of the elementary steps in comprehension—seeing words, not 
separately, but in a unit connotation. A definite question on one 
certain sentence may ask the pupil to do this—to gather up the 
words into one dominant idea. 

3. The ability to summarize is an important skill in most reading 
done by children and adults. The operation of deducing from several 
sentences the growing key idea is complex, not a single process, but 
a moving one. A paragraph on the board, with definite content 
questions acting as guide posts, helps direct the child into and 
through the process. 

4. The art of reasoning, the drawing of valid conclusions from 
material read, is one of the desired—though not always attained 
objectives in intelligent reading. This process is more advanced 
than the summarizing process; factual material is here becoming a 
tool, not an end in itself. Statements can be given after a selection 
which call upon the child for conclusions of his own, superimposed 
upon the author’s wording. 

5. The building of visual images is certainly a necessary part of 
reading which is to be vivid in the reader’s mind. By far the greatest 
value of this drill lies in its guiding the child into building visual 
images with the words he has read. The ability to build visual 
images is an art which anyone who would create, in the useful or the 
fine arts, must possess. We may even go so far as to say that visu- 
alizing tomorrow is what all those who would succeed must do. 
Even the successful merchant is he who visualizes correctly what 
will sell best tomorrow. Now surely in the literature class, where 
there is a wealth of image-crammed material, is a unique opportu- 
nity for developing the art of seeing with the mind’s eye the word- 
pictures painted. For reading correctly done is the reproduction in 
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the reader’s mind of the picture in the writer’s mind at the time of 
his composing. 
Here’s the year on the wane 
There’s a hawk in the blue, 
In the wheat a red stain 
Where the poppy peeps through; 
But there’s bread in the grain 
’ And there’s warmth o’ love, too, 
When the year’s on the wane. 
A. The passage is unusual in its (1) colorful pictures, (2) rhymes, (3) use of 
new words. 

Surely such specific painting, and calling attention to that paint- 
ing, as the preceding stanza and statement should lead the pupil 
into constructing visual images. And in time, if he learns to do this, 
reading will be not a burden, but a joy. What better aim could a 
teacher of literature have? 


LITERARY LANDMARKS IN LONDON 


WILLIAM P. SEARS, JR. 


It is no sweeping statement or exaggeration to say that London is 
truly the city possessing the greatest number of interesting literary 
landmarks in the world. This is especially true for all English-speak- 
ing peoples whose language and literature have had their roots on the 
world’s metropolis on the Thames. For centuries London has been 
the home, as well as the workshop, of the great figures that have con- 
tributed to the rich treasure chest of English letters. Even today, 
this bustling and busy city, throbbing with the pulse of modern life, 
betrays to the curious eye relics closely associated with the glorious 
past. Behind the structure and screen of modernity, one can feel the 
touch with the past. Here is an old alley, or an ancient church, there 
is a house, while over yonder is a tavern. To many, these places, so 
easily to be missed by the hurried traveler, constitute a rich feast. 
The student of literature and the lover of reading will find a visit to 
London as pleasant a sojourn as a visit with old and dear friends. 

For the research worker there is always the British Museum. No 
collection in the world can rival this storehouse of the world’s work 
in the literary field. Four million volumes, but what are numbers! 
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There are ancient manuscripts, famous historical documents, rare 
old breviaries, gorgeously illuminated missals, tremendous tomes of 
reference, scores of first editions and volumes of autographs of the 
famous of all times. There is the Magna Carta, and there the first 
folios of Shakespeare. There, too, is the Bedford Psalter, recently 
presented by J. P. Morgan at a cost reputed to be about £33,000. 
But we will leave the research worker in his seat in the reading-room 
or delving into the lore of the past in one of the stacks. 

The Abbey, “our Abbey” as the Britishers call it, is also a great 
concentrated center of interest. Washington Irving said, “I have 
observed that the visitors to the Abbey remain longest among the 
simple memorials in Poet’s Corner... . . They linger about these 
as about tombs of friends or companions.’’ And so they do. For here 
in this big solemn church, grayed outside by the centuries of London 
fog, lie Britain’s undying dead. Chaucer, the first and greatest from 
the literary standpoint, is there. His body lies under the stained- 
glass window which bears scenes from the Canterbury Tales. Chau- 
cer was buried in the Abbey, not in honor of his poetry, but simply 
because he happened to be Clerk of the Works at Westminster. 
Others who repose in this priceless corner are Beaumont, the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist; Michael Drayton; Richard Hakluyt of the Voy- 
ages; Dickens; Thackeray; Macaulay; Henry Carey, the translator of 
Dante; Dryden; Tennyson; Browning; and Thomas Hardy. Ben 
Jonson has a medallion in the corner, but he was actually buried in 
the nave. A simple, musty stone in the pavement bears the simple 
note, “O Rare Ben Jonson.’ Some visitors will wish to brouse at 
length amid the great dust of Britain enshrined in the Abbey. They 
will want to visit the tombs of Elizabeth and Mary Tudor. They 
will be pleased to find Mary of Scotland there, too. She was 
originally buried in Peterborough Cathedral; but her son, James I of 
England, removed her to the Abbey. The historically minded will 
delight in the regal remains of literally scores of kings and queens 
and will seek out the Stone of Scone upon which all English sover- 
eigns are crowned. Those who have read V. Sackville-West’s The 
Edwardians will remember the graphic description of the scene in 
the Abbey on the day of the coronation of Edward VII. 

Next door to the Abbey is fashionable St. Margaret’s Church. If 
no wedding ceremony is taking place, a stroll about the place will re- 
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veal a number of interesting things. The West Window is a memorial 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, who was beheaded in the Old Palace Yard in 
1618 and buried in the chancel of St. Margaret’s. The window was 
presented by a group of American citizens in 1882. The Caxton 
Window is at the east end of the south aisle. Caxton, who set up his 
press in 1476, lies buried in the churchyard. The West Window of 
the north aisle commemorates Milton. The second wife of this poet 
of the Cromwellian period was buried in the church. 

Those interested in painting will find themselves in hallowed 
ground, if they visit the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral up on Ludgate 
Hill. First they will want to see the tomb of the architect, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. They will enjoy the renowned epitaph, Lector, si 
monumentum requiris circumspice (“‘Reader, if you seek a monu- 
ment, look about you’’). The Painters’ Corner contains Lord Leigh- 
ton, Benjamin West, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Landseer, Sir John 
Millais, Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Holman Hunt. Some will 
pause in awe at the tomb of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and perhaps lilt a 
few bars from one of his brilliant Savoy operas. 

But enough of these solemn interiors and the dust of the past! 
Outside the streets are alive with the figures that have placed Eng- 
lish literature among the great literatures of all time. It is to the 
streets that we now take our way. First, of course, is the Strand, 
which runs from Trafalgar Square to its continuation, Fleet Street. 
One feels that Dr. Johnson, Samuel Pepys, and James Boswell are 
apt to be lurking about in every corner. One enters the alley, which 
leads to the sawdust floors and the pigeon pies of the Old Cheshire 
Cheese, in the hope of seeing one of these figures hasten by about 
his business. Between the Strand and the river lies the quarter 
known as the Adelphi and built by the Adams brothers. Adelphi 
Terrace has long been the favorite abode of authors and artists. 
From its quaint houses have come great works of literature. Barrie 
has looked out over the river from one of its windows and smiled at 
the universe. From a neighboring window Shaw has laughed at the 
world. David Garrick died at No. 5. The Savage Club (for contem- 
porary writers) occupies Nos. 6 and 7. In No. 8, Hardy lived from 
1863 to 1867. A short distance away is the Savoy Theatre, famous 
the world over as the home of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
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Back along the Strand is Somerset House, now the home of gov- 
ernmental offices. The Registry Office contains the wills of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Isaac Newton, and Dr. Johnson. In the middle of the 
Strand one may hear the Angelus ringing from the Church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand. In this church John Dickens, the father of the 
novelist, was married. Again, some bells may be heard ringing. They 
say, “Oranges and lemons.”’ They are the bells of St. Clements, of 
the old jingle. St. Clement Danes, just beyond St. Mary’s, is a Wren 
church and a favorite place of worship of Dr. Johnson. The Sunday 
evening service usually includes an oratorio of Handel, with full 
orchestra and choir. 

Dr. Johnson occupied many different houses during his London 
life, but most of these have disappeared. One, however, was saved, 
if at the eleventh hour. This is No. 17, Gough Square, now made 
safe and open as a Johnson Museum. In this house, Dr. Johnson 
completed his dictionary. From here he dispatched the proofs to 
Andrew Millar, saying he thanked God that he had done with the 
dictionary. The retort to Dr. Johnson’s communication is well 
known: ‘Mr. Andrew Millar begs to acknowledge the receipt of 
Dr. Johnson’s letter and the final proofs of the dictionary. He is 
pleased to note that Dr. Johnson has the grace to thank God for 
anything.” The two top-floor rooms are said to have been occupied 
by the amanuenses who copied out extracts selected by Dr. Johnson 
as suitable to illustrate the meanings of the different words. It was 
while living here that the robust doctor lost his beloved ‘““Tetty,”’ 
ugly and uninteresting to everybody else, but beloved and beautiful 
to Johnson. 

Middle Temple Lane, across Fleet Street, recalls Dr. Johnson’s so- 
journ in a house, now demolished, and the midnight visit of Topham 
Beauclerk to draw the old doctor from his bed for an all-night frolic. 
Other Johnson associations are to be found across the Thames at 
Barclay’s Brewery, owned in the eighteenth century by Thrale, 
whose handsome wife was a firm friend of Dr. Johnson until her sec- 
ond marriage. After the untimely death of Thrale, the doctor was 
executive for the business, and the brewery preserves the chair in 
which Dr. Johnson sat and the knocker from the door of one of the 
London residences of the great man of Gough Square. 
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A visit to the little district of Soho will recall the dark alleys 
through which Dr. Jekyll, as Mr. Hyde, passed under the cloak of 
darkness. St. Anne’s, Soho, contains the grave of the essayist Haz- 
litt, who tried so hard, in death, to persuade Charles Lamb that he 
had a good time in life. 

There are many spots in London that bring back to the readers of 
Lamb memories of the gentle Elia. Some of his old haunts and 





houses are still to be seen. In the Temple is Crown Office Row in 
which he was born and where his father, the Lovell of the Essays, 
was factotum to Samuel Salt, the Bencher of the Inner ‘Temple. At 
the corner of Russell Street and Drury Lane there is the shell of the 
house to which Lamb went after he left the Temple. It was from this 
vantage point that Mary Lamb found amusement in watching the 
passers-by and seeing the prisoners being conveyed to the Bow Street 
Police Station. Lamb’s last home was a cottage at Edmonton, which 
can still be visited. Near by is the quiet grave in which Elia sleeps 
under a bed of English flowers, forget-me-nots and wall-flowers. ‘The | 
grave is not often visited and, today, appears forlorn. A double 


memorial to Lamb and Cowper has been set up in the adjoining 
church. Cowper is included for the strange reason that Edmonton 1 
was the place at which John Gilpin failed to appear for dinner as pre- ( 


viously arranged. 


There are not many traces of the places associated with the poet é 
Oliver Goldsmith left in London. One would like to find the farm- | 
house ‘‘out Hendon way” where he worked on She Stoops to Con- f 
quer. It was at this lodging-place that he was in the habit of coming ( 
downstairs to retail his latest jokes to his landlady. This latter § 
could not understand her strange guest; but she rested easy when S 
company from London, perhaps Dr. Johnson and Joshua Reynolds, r 
seemed to enjoy the curious writer. At Canonbury Tower, in Isling- \ 
ton, can be seen where Goldsmith wrote The Deserted Village and p 
parts of The Vicar of Wakefield. His lonely grave is in the Temple, n 
not far from his lodgings there. The simple inscription, ‘Here lies C 
Oliver Goldsmith,” is deceptive, for no official record was ever made gi 
of the actual place of his interment. Wherever the spot, it was un- e 
doubtedly bedewed by the genuine tears of the poor and forlorn h 


friends, widows and lowly folk, to whom the poet had extended the 
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helping hand at the expense of the necessaries of life of which he de- 


prived himself. 


It was at No. 2, Brick Court, that Dr. Johnson appeared and 
saved his friend from an irate landlady by disposing of the manu- 
script of The Vicar of Wakefield. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted the 
scene, and the canvas is now in the house on Gough Square. Close 
by is the old and spacious dining-hall of the Middle Temple, which 
was built in 1575. It was here that Elizabeth and her court witnessed 
a performance of Twelfth Night with Shakespeare in the cast. Quite 
close by is the spot where it is said the Wars of the Roses commenced, 


as recorded in Act 2, scene 4, of Shakespeare’s Henry VI. 

This section of the Temple, with its interesting round church of 
the Templars, is a most alluring spot. Lamb records, “I was born and 
spent the first years of my life in The Temple. Its church, its halls, 


its gardens, its fountains, its river 


there are my oldest 


recollec- 


tions.’”’ Indeed, it is the most elegant spot in the metropolis. Cow- 


per, too, worked in rooms in the Inner Temple. Fielding lived in 
Pump Court; Evelyn, the diarist, in Hall Court; while Thackeray 


maintained chambers in No. to, Crown Office Row. William Blake, 


that strange and mystical soul, went to live in No. 3, Fountain 


Court, in 1821. 


The City, or that part of London corresponding to the Wall Street 
and adjacent business districts of New York City, is not without its 


literary associations. Lombard Street leads to Fenchurch Street, and 


from thence a descent of a few steps brings one face to face with St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street. This is a district made famous by the diary of 
Samuel Pepys. When Pepys was serving in the Navy Yard, across 


Seething Lane, he occupied the Navy pew in this church. His diary 


refers constantly to “our clergyman Mr. Mills” and his sermons. 
When this priest fled from London during the plague, his futile ex- 
planation of his desertion was met with a stinging entry in the fa- 


mous diary. ‘“‘A very lame excuse and a very poor sermon.”’ 


In the 


churchyard lie many hundreds who died in the great pestilence. The 


gate erected to commemorate this fact, with its gruesome emblem, 


earned from Dickens the title of the ‘‘Gate of Ghastly Grin.”’ 


Pepys’ 


house looked out upon Seething Lane, while at the southern end of 


this street still stands the church of All Hallows-Barking-by-the 
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Tower. This interesting old church, now the London shrine of Toc 
H, got alight during the great fire. Says Pepys, “I hear that the 
fire has got hold on Barking Church.” Fortunately, little damage 
was done this church during this conflagration, which wiped out so 
many ancient churches and the old Gothic cathedral of St. Paul. 
Near by is the monument erected upon the spot where the fire is 
reputed to have started, while in these very streets Milton and Sir 
Thomas More first saw the light of day, the former in Bread Street 
and the latter in Milk Street. Not far off the rambler in London can 
readily detect the famous section of Billingsgate. Thomas Gray, too, 
was born in the City, where No. 39, Cornhill, now stands. 

In St. Michael’s Alley, past the corner of Castle Court, stood the 
George and the Vulture, so dear to lovers of Pickwick. Dickens lived at 
No. 48, Doughty Street, from 1837 to 1839. It was here he brought 
his young wife and her ill-starred sister, and it was here he wrote 
Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist. The house was soon vacated by 
Dickens, whose increasing family caused him to move to No. 1, 
Devonshire Terrace, under the shadow of the church in which Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett were married, after the romantic 
escape from parental tyranny in Wimpole Street. The old Dickens 
house on Doughty Street is now a museum and library and contains, 
in the basement, a reproduction of the ‘‘Dingley Dell” kitchen. 

Wimpole Street has become famous recently by the excellent por- 
trayal by Miss Katherine Cornell of Elizabeth in The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. The Barretts lived at No. 50. Wilkie Collins died at 
No. 82, while in No. 67 lived the family of the historian Henry Hal- 
lam. When the son, Arthur Hallam, died, Tennyson wrote his 
lament, ‘In Memoriam.” In this poem Tennyson refers to the 
place, ‘Dark house, by which once more I stand, Here, in the long 
unlovely street.” 

Just around the corner is Harley Street, the abode of London’s 
medical experts and dear to the hearts of the readers of A. Conan 
Doyle. Not far away, at No. 54, Hunter Street, John Ruskin was 
born, while Anthony Trollope made his home at No. 34, Welbeck 
Street. 

Chelsea has been for years a notable section of London. It might 
be termed the Greenwich Village section from the number of artists 
and writers that have resided here. At No. 24, Cheyne Row, lived 
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Thomas and Jane Carlyle from 1834 to the end of their lives. This is 
one of the most fascinating shrines of London, and it was opened to 
the public as a museum in 1895. Many interesting and important 
relices of the Carlyle tenancy are preserved. It was to No. 24, 
Cheyne Walk, that eminent Victorians flocked to the parlors of the 
erudite Carlyles. George Eliot died at No. 4, Cheyne Walk; while 
No. 16, Queen’s House, was the place occupied by William and 
Gabriel Rossetti, Swinburne, and George Meredith as joint tenants. 
Whistler lived at No. 101, Cheyne Walk, and Turner died in No. 1109. 
Leigh Hunt lived in poverty and worry in No. 10, Upper Cheyne 
Row, from 1833 to 1840. Near by, in Sidney Street, Charles Kings- 
ley spent his youth. 

Chelsea was the section in which that delightful little coterie of 
artists and craftsmen of the last century, the pre-Raphaelites, lived. 
Readers of Frances Winwar’s ‘Poor Splendid Wings” and Violet 
Hunt’s “The Wife of Rossetti’ will find themselves, if they walk 
about Chelsea, in streets familiar to the Rossettis, William Morris, 
Leigh Hunt, Elizabeth Siddal, and Algernon Swinburne. 

Today the Chelsea group is doing remarkable things in fiction, 
poetry, and the drama. 

There are so many spots which might be visited in London that 
the sojourner is dismayed. Out on Hamstead Heath walked Karl 
Marx in exile as he meditated upon the theses of Das Kapital. Shel- 
ley lived for a while in Hampstead, and Keats had a house there, 
Lawn Bank, where he met Fanny Brawn. 

In a house on Highgate Hill, John Gilman cared for the dying 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The grave of the poet is in the old chapel. 
In Highgate cemetery rest the bodies of George Eliot and George 
Henry Lewes. 

But enough of the dismal. The old chophouses of London are ever 
interesting. Mention has already been made of Dr. Johnson’s fa- 
mous resort, the Cheshire Cheese, and the Dickensonian George and 
Vulture on Lombard Street. Ye Olde Cocke, in Fleet Street, dates 
from 1549, and was mentioned by Pepys. This hostelry was beloved 
by Johnson, who used to warm himself before its open fireplace. 
Some years back this inn moved across the street, taking with it the 
fireplace, the oak seats, and the ancient sign. Dickens loved the 
spot, and Tennyson was a frequent guest. Gow’s, in the Strand, was 
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the haunt of many of the literate who delighted in its good English 
food. Bellometti’s, which recently opened in Soho, occupies a house 
in which De Quincey once lived. 

The monuments of London, also, hold an interest for the lover of 
literature. In Hyde Park, in a bird sanctuary, is a memorial to W. 
H. Hudson. The group represents the “Rima” of Green Mansions. 
The work is by Jacob Epstein and has been both praised and ridi- 
culed. In 1929, the figure received a coat of tar and feathers. The 
Serpentine is a lake of over forty acres which stretches across Hyde 
Park, becoming the Long Water where it enters Kensington Gardens. 
Harriet Shelley plunged to her death in this water one cold December 
night. At the west bank is the statue of Peter Pan. 

The theaters of London are a constant source of enjoyment for 
the traveler. One of the earliest theaters with which Shakespeare 
was associated was in Playhouse Yard. Across the river, if Black- 
friar’s Bridge be crossed, is Bankside. The site of the Globe Theatre 
is indicated by a medallion on the wall of Barclay’s Brewery in Park 
Street. Field Paths led from the river in the old days to the theaters, 
the bear-and-bull baiting rings, and the stews. Rose Alley led to the 
Rose Theatre, Love Lane to the stews, and Bear Garden was the 
site of the ancient pit. Bankside is now a busy industrial area. 

A few minutes’ walk brings one to the site of those old galleried 
inns, one of which, the George, has survived. It may be the actual 
inn intended by Dickens as the scene of the first meeting of Sam 
Weller with his future master. The prison of Marshalsea was here, 
and it was at St. George’s Church, at the south end of High Street, 
that Little Dorrit underwent some of her more notable experiences. 

Chaucer’s “Old Tabard”’ is gone, though a modern building bears 
the name. Bankside extends to London Bridge. There it was that 
Dickens’ Nancy met Mr. Brownlow and was followed by Sykes and 
afterward done to death. St. Saviour’s Church, or Southwark Cathe- 
dral, is near by. Edmund Shakespeare, John Fletcher, and Philip 
Massenger lie buried in unknown graves in the church. John Har- 
vard was born in the parish and baptized in the church. After taking 
a degree at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1631, he sailed for 
New England. 

There are many other interesting sections to be visited, too. There 
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is the Limehouse section, the Chinatown of Burke’s Limehouse 
Nights. There is the Bloomsbury section of Leonard Merrick, the 
Tavistock Square of Locke’s Beloved Vagabond, the Mayfair of 
Michael Arlen, and the Villiers Street of Kipling. Other modern 
writers, too, have their sections in London, Virginia Woolfe, Sack- 
ville-West, Hugh Walpole, Frank Swinnerton, May Sinclair, H. G. 
Wells, G. B. Shaw, Noel Coward, Ivor Novello, and a host of others. 

The real thrill comes to the rambler in London when he finds a 
spot, well known to him through his reading, and unmentioned in the 
prosy guide books. Such adventures are bound to befall the am- 
bitious spirit who wanders daily through the quaint streets of greater 
London. London has a great treat in store for the visitor, but the 
visitor must seek out these treasures, for London does not display 
them in a vulgar or flamboyant manner. 


REMEDIAL WORK THROUGH FREE READING 
ELSIE FRANCES GIBBS 


As I looked into the bored, apathetic faces of my forty mid-year 
Sophomores at the beginning of the school term, 35 per cent of whom 
were repeating the course, I decided that some way, somehow I 
would break through their shells of indifference and stolid prejudice 
to the pleasures of reading and by means of more careful attention to 
their individual needs give them a new conception of books. 

Through an informal test aimed to reveal their reading tastes more 
than 25 per cent of the class frankly said they had never read a book 





which they had really enjoyed; while a few liked to read, the average 
student presented a stolidly indifferent attitude of endurance to- 
ward school in general as well as English in particular. A gleam of 
sport interest from a few brawny football players anxious to make the 
team assured me that they would work for a passing grade at least 
until the football season closed. 

My aim was to guide them through pleasurable experiences with 
books into effective habits and to develop in them appropriate 
tastes, but how could I accomplish this when they did not want to 
read anything? 
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In the office records I found variations in these pupils’ 1.Q.’s from 
71 to 122, in reading percentiles from 2 to 94. 

As I eagerly scanned the results of my informal questionnaire, I 
realized that I had forty problems to solve, forty individuals to awak- 
en, and that no wholesale methods would succeed here. After frank- 
ly inviting their personal confidence, which I promised to keep sa- 
cred, assuring them that my one object was to help them diagnose 
their own difficulties so that they might really enjoy their English 
period with me, I made an intensive study of each individual mem- 
ber of the group. Through written answers to informal questions in 
class I accumulated an amazing mass of personal data covering 
school attitudes, study conditions at home, and problems of adjust- 
ment—social, financial, and domestic. This information was used in 
an informal, impersonal way as I had personal conferences with 
them. 

In order to diagnose their reading difficulties I used the Monroe 
standardized tests, which enabled me to distinguish the slow reader 
from the rapid, non-comprehending reader. By a careful comparison 
of the student’s individual achievement quotient with a standard 
reading norm I was able to classify the group definitely into distinct 
groups: those who were far below the standard for their intelligence 
and mental age (this included 37 per cent of the class), those who 
had low ability but who were doing normal work for their mental age 
(about 35 per cent), and those whose achievements were superior to 
the norm of their abilities. 

On my teacher’s card at the city library I secured forty-five books 
ranging from fifth- to ninth-grade easy reading. As the class con- 
sisted almost entirely of boys, I chose many books of adventure, out- 





door life, aviation, and sports. So far as possible I permitted each 
student to choose his own book, letting him browse among them and 
receive recommendations from others who had read various books 
which they considered most interesting. Through informal personal 
conferences I tried to direct them to books which would be suited to 
their interests and tastes. 
Usually after the first five or ten minutes of the period which were 
spent in pointing out ways of overcoming common difficulties to vari- 
ous groups, each student read his book during the remainder of the 
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period while I had personal conferences with members of the class. 
To the student who was meeting his norm of mental achievement I 
tried to bring encouragement and to direct his reading into worth- 
while channels. 

The students who in reality were doing superior work were en- 
couraged by commendation of their concentration or other skills; at 
the same time short cuts to still greater efficiency were suggested to 
them. By superior work I do not mean “1”’ students as compared 
with members of an accelerated group, but those who were doing 
work beyond the norm of their mental age, even though their mental 
age might be very low. I commended the work of a girl with a men- 
tal age of twelve who by hard work was able to reach the standard 





norm of a fifteen-year-old, even though her work would be rated a 
low average in a general comparison. Those who were below their 
standard were further classified by ascertaining whether their chief 
difficulty lay in slow rate or lack of comprehension of their reading. 

Special work was devoted to diagnosing individual difficulties 
which so frequently were traced to lack of concentration due chiefly 
to daydreaming and lack of interest. As the students found books in 
which they were really interested, I experienced no difficulty in hav- 
ing the class spend a full period on their library books with absolute- 
ly no inattention, not even when students from the office entered the 
room. 

The individual picture graphs of certain students in the group, 
showing time wasted through lack of comprehension, were effective. 
Individual graphs showing what standards in reading rate and com- 
prehension should be reached by one of each student’s mental age 





and also showing what standards he had reached were watched with 
special interest as each student was permitted to see his own graph 
as the result of each month’s tests were charted. ‘The standard for 
each mental age was marked on the roo per cent basis so that there 
could be no comparison of mental ages by the students. 

Class graphs of progress, with special attention to choice of books 
that had material which was easy for the student to comprehend, 
helped to secure greater reading skill and enjoyment. 

Most of the slow readers had done little or no reading, and those 
who were fast in reading rate but slow in comprehension were stu- 
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dents who had done much rapid reading of the frothy, trashy kind. 
The latter students were the slowest to co-operate and show in- 
creased efficiency. 

Ida, with an I.Q. of 96 and a mental age of sixteen, reached the 
reading norm of a college Sophomore so far as speed was concerned 
but comprehended not quite as much as the average sixth grader. 
When I showed her graph to her, contrasting her own achievement in 
both speed and comprehension with that of the average attained by 
one of her mental age and diagnosed her difficulty as too much read- 
ing of cheap stories, she protested vigorously. Upon my insisting 
that the reading test had revealed her reading habits to me, she ad- 
mitted she was then averaging a book a day of the very cheapest 
mystery thrillers. I gave special attention to helping her check the 
results of her own reading and secured her co-operation in trying to 
change her choice of reading material as well as to correct her read- 
ing habits. 

Forest, with an I.Q. of 115 and a mental age of nineteen, was re- 
peating the course. His standard tests placed him in the eighth grade 
in reading skills. In my personal conference with him I discovered he 
was apparently interested in nothing but sports and maintained that 
“There ain’t no interestin’ books.’’ He changed his attitude when 
he had read a few pages of a sports story from the library. One book 
led to another with divergences into aviation, outdoor life, and trav- 
el. At the close of the eighteen days’ free reading he had raised his 
grade placement from 8.5 to 15.5, a net gain of seven grades in read- 
ing skills due to extensive reading of material which held his interest 
and eventually won his conscious co-operation. He was able to 
enter a higher group later and to carry the work with apparent 
ease. 

In addition to oral conferences, checking up of silent reading was 
accomplished by: 

1. Administering completion tests or multiple choice questions 
based on facts in the books read. 

2. Planning for a dramatization, giving names and number of 
characters needed, properties necessary, number of scenes, and type 
of conversation employed. 

3. Giving number of large divisions of story with subheadings, 
telling what is included in each. 
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4. Making out test questions by students covering fact, judgment, 
or interpretation. 

The most satisfactory test or check was the friendly, informal oral 
discussion which I had with the individual students, in which we 
discussed their reading habits, tastes, difficulties, and progress as 
well as personal reaction to the book completed. 

As students maintained a higher grade placement, several of the 
best students were transferred into higher groups. 

Through the co-operation of the students in a conscious effort to 
improve their skills the median of improvement showed an increase 
of more than 2.5 grades in reading skills as established by the Thorn- 
dike-McCall and Monroe reading tests. Only two students showed 
no real progress in grade placement, although some of the brighter 
students advanced from 4 to 7.5 grades during the eighteen days of 
free reading. 

By creating interest in reading and convincing the student that 
there were books which would interest him, the library habit was 
fairly well established in all cases. One of the tests from time to time 
was for each student to select and bring from the library on his own 
card tive books which would be interesting and worth-while reading 
for him. We spent one day a week in free reading even after the 
eighteen days of free reading were completed. 

Students who were slow in reading or low in comprehension with- 
out exception had difficulty with their history. Historical novels 
dealing with the exact period the student was studying in history 
were well received when he realized that work done in English would 
also help him in history. 

One of the most important values from the free reading manifested 
itself in the difference in attitude of the students toward the English 
class in particular and the school in general. They became so much 
happier and more contented. 

Reading skills have been improved until, with few exceptions, the 
students reached or surpassed the standard norm for their mental 
ages; and pleasurable contacts with books were established with in- 
creased use of the library. At least to a majority of the class a pleas- 
urable satisfaction in doing a piece of work well was coupled with in- 
creased personal confidence in his ability to do other work more com- 
petently. 













































CONFUSION IN LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS 
DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 


The modern textbook in language, if not an actual anachronism 
today, is at least a bit incongruous. Why is it that a decade and a 
half after the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation formulated its principles we are still wandering aimlessly in 
this field? Why, a century after Horace Mann, do we still persistent- 
ly follow the traditional? Why do we still use language texts that are 
all but historic in their aims and objectives, their implied method, 
and their content? 

The writer made a tabulation study’ of all the aims listed or sug- 
gested in the prefaces of fourteen modern texts. The study was made 
in the fields of Grades V-VIII, and thirty-five texts were examined. 
Twenty-one texts listed no objectives; and the fourteen that did were 
certainly inarticulate, if not positively incoherent. 

Let us look at these texts to see just how they establish their aims 
and justify their content offering. Not a single aim, even by the 
broadest interpretation, can be said to be suggested by each of these 
fourteen books! Even grammatical correctness is omitted by one 
text. What better, though tacit, recognition of their own weakness 
could be shown by four of these books than their failure to even im- 
ply that coherence and effectiveness in oral and written speech are 
among the abilities they seek to develop? Even the layman could 
ask why, among fourteen /anguage books for adolescents, only eight 
aim at the development of vocabulary. The other six books fail, 
even by the most remote implication, to mention such an objective. 

Let us, however, leave the objectives and examine the thirty-five 
books for their content. This inspection, by the way, requires over 
thirty thousand separate frequency tabulations. But now that it is 
completed, let us see what we have. ‘The books for Grade VIII have 
two hundred eighteen items in eleven texts. Exactly two hundred of 
them are entirely omitted by at least one text each. Only the eight- 

*“An Analysis of the Materials of Language Textbooks,’’ unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1933. 
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een are considered by every text as essential material for the grade. 
These eighteen, of course, are such common subjects as capitals, 
tense, commas, periods, the sentence itself, and most of the parts of 
speech.’ In Grade VII one book has twelve lessons dealing with the 
clause, while another book makes no mention of it. One sixth-grade 
book has eighty-four lessons devoted at least partially to the im- 
provement of spelling. Another book for the same grade has none. 

An interesting way of viewing a general fact disclosed by the study 
is to say that, if we select at random any element of technical gram- 
mar or any classifiable item of language study for a given grade, that 
particular item is more likely to be listed by less than thirty of the 
thirty-five texts than it is to be listed by as many as four. Such are 
the statistical data compiled by the study. Another fact worth 
noticing is that the typical item is included by just slightly more 
than so per cent of the books for its school grade. 

Let us take up a modern-language text in any classroom. If we 
have the slightest understanding of present-day psychology, we 
know that the texts are too mechanically formal. Occasionally we 
still find a book bearing a recent publication date in the front and 
pages of formal diagraming in the back. Some grammarians may re- 
sent this indictment; but diagraming is merely one of a large number 
of formalized devices that linger here and there. For years the cur- 
riculum specialist has pointed his finger at teachers of language, men- 
tioning the modern concepts of enriched and meaningful experience 
for the child, and asked, “Quo vadis?”’ And all too frequently the 
teacher, stumbling about amid the fixed devices of subject-matter 
presentation, giving her formalized contribution still in the archaic 
mold of the past, has been unable to point out her destination. 

The fault is perhaps more a fault of the writers of textbooks than 
of those who teach from them. Many teachers are largely independ- 
ent of their texts. Our books appear to be rather tardily bringing up 
the rear in the progressive march toward enriched study; they know 
not what should be taught, why it should be taught, or in what grade 
to present it. Their general confusion embraces as thoroughly the 
matter of aims and objectives as it does that of method and content. 


? For a complete list of all items included by the texts for each grade, see of. cit., 
Douglas E. Lawson. 














































THE RULING PASSION 
A PLAYLET FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 
CHARLTON ANDREWS 


CHARACTERS 


“THE Pror” (Captain Edwards) PRIVATE BYERS 
THE COLONEL PRIVATE ROSEN 
PRIVATE DOAKES PRIVATE LORIN 
SERGEANT STEBBINS THE Doctor 


SceENE: A dugout just behind the front line trenches. 

Effect of distant desultory bombardment and occasional nearer machine-gun fire. 
Discovered: Privates Byers, Rosen, and Lorin, seated about the dimly lighted dug- 
out. Exit to trench at rear. Table, stools, cot. 


Byers. Anything new on the progr’m tonight? 

RosEN. Only the usu’l target practice. 

Lorin. Night after night it goes on just the same. 

Byers. Monotonous—but fairly safe. 

Rosen. Oh, I guess we’re okay as long as the Colonel don’t take 
a notion to make heroes out of us. 


Loud explosion fairly close at hand 
BYERS. Say, that’s comin’ clos’t! 
ROSEN. We never knows when we’re goin’ to git ours. 
Lorin. One shell placed proper, and the whole outfit goes to 
glory. 
Byers. At least, after that shell gits us nobody won't have to 
bury us. 
RoseN. Not unless another shell comes along and digs us up. 
Lorin. You do think of the pleasantest things! 
Byers. Pleasant—huh! Between you and I, I wisht I hadn’t 
came over to this man’s war. 
Rosen. ‘“Hadn’t came’! You’d ought to be ashamed, talkin’ that 
kind of grammar. 
Lorin. If the Prof heard you, it’d spoil his day. 
834 
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Byers. Good old Prof! 

ROSEN. Say, that ain’t no way to refer to your commandin’ offi- 
cer. 

Lorin. I allus feel more like callin’ him Prof than Captain. 

Byers. Well, he was a prof before he enlisted—an English prof. 

RosEN. Yeah, I figgered that out. Don’t he spend half his time 
correctin’ my English? 

Byers. That had ought to take at least half his time. 

ROsEN. Say, I’ve learned more grammar from this guy down 
here in this dugout than I learned in six years of school. 

Lorin. Which ain’t sayin’ a terrible lot. 

Byers. It’s funny, though. Think of me crossin’ the broad Atlan- 
tic and plungin’ head over heels into this here, now, war—only to git 
lessons in grammar! 

RosEN. Cheese it! Here comes the Prof—I mean, the Captain. 


They stand and salute as Captain Edwards enters, 
middle-aged, benign 
Pror. Good evening, boys. 
OTHERS. Evenin’, sir. 
Pror. Evening, if you don’t mind. 
OTHERS. Yes, sir. 
Byers. Anything new, sir? 
PRoF (sits). Nothing—except that I hear the Colonel’s headed 
this way. 
RosEeN. Uh-uh! That’s bad. 


Distant bombardment 


Lorin. I knew he’d be buttin’ in before long 

Pror. “Butting in” is a very doubtful expression, Lorin. 

Lorin. Well, pokin’ his snozzle in and givin’ orders—you know 
what I mean. The Colonel don’t even care 

Pror. Doesn’t even care. 

Lorin. He doesn’t even care whether this company has had their 
rations. ... 

Pror. “Their’’ rations or its rations. ‘‘Company”’ is a collective 
MOUR.... 
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Knock at outer door 

Pror. Who’s there? 

A Quavering Voice. It’s me—Doakes. 

ProF (opens door). It’s IT, you should say. The predicate nomi- 
native. 

Doakes staggers in, covered with mud 

Pror. How are you, Doakes? 

DoAKEs (drops onto stool). I’m all in. 

Pror. You mean you’re exhausted? What’s happened? 

DoakEs. I figgered there was a Heinie in the big shell-hole, so I 
gits out into No Man’s Land. Crawlin’ through the mud, a Very 
light goes off 

Pror. Doakes, surely you mean while you were crawling through 
the mud, a Very light went off 

DoakEs. Well, what did I say? 

Pror. The way you put it, you had the Very light crawling 
through the mud. A misattached participle. 

DoAKEs. Anyway.... 

Pror. Anyhow. 

Byers. Surely Captain, you gits the idear? 

Pror. The idea, Byers; not the “idear.”’ 

Byers. Aw, nuts! 

Pror. Expressive—“nuts.’’ But distinctly slang. 


Renewed bombardment 

ProFr. Well, Doakes? 

DoakeEs. Crawlin’ through the mud—by the flare of the Very 
light—I seen.... 

Pror. A most distressing sentence! 

DoakEs. I seen Sergeant Smirt... . 

ProFr. I saw, Doakes—past tense. 

DoakeEs. Next thing I knowed, a whiz-bang come along... . 

ProFr. Came along. 

Doakes. And knocked the poor blighter’s block off. 

ProF (shakes head). These deplorable solecisms! 

DoakeEs. I realized I was in a spot 
Pror. A spot? You were in the mud. 
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Doakes. I knowed that him gittin’ caught like that .... 
Pror. His getting caught, Doakes! “Getting” in this instance 
must be modified by the pronoun in the possessive case. 


Bombardment 


Doakes. I could see I only at the outside had half a minute... . 

Pror. You mean you had at the outside only half a minute. 
“Only,” which can be either an adjective or an adverb, should be 
placed next to the word it modifies. 

Doakes. Look here, Prof—I mean, Captain— would you leave 
me tell this in my own way? 

Pror. Let you—not “leave” you. Yes, go right ahead. 

Doakes. I knowed.... 

Pror. Knew. 

DoakeEs. .... that, if anybody was ever caught out there, they 
wouldn’t stand a chanc’t.... 

Pror. He wouldn’t stand a chance. The pronoun should agree in 
number with its antecedent. “Anybody”’ is, of course, singular. 


Terrific bombardment 
Byers. What’s up? 
Pror. This firing is not according to schedule. 
Lorin. A surprise attack? 

Sergeant Stebbins dashes in 
Pror. Hello, Stebbins! What’s the news? 
STEBBINS. Something’s gone wrong, sir. And the Colonel’s lookin’ 
for you. 

Pror. For me? 
STEBBINS. He’s right behind me... . 


Enter Colonel. Bombardment continues heavy 


PROF (with others rises and salutes). Colonel! 

COLONEL. Captain Edwards, we’ve been taken by surprise. 

Pror. Yes, sir. 

COLONEL. We must have immediate information if we’re to save 
the division. A raiding party is being formed to take prisoners in the 
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enemy’s front-line trench. (Bombardment.) Three men are needed 
from your company. 
Pror. I'll be one. Who goes with me? 


Bombardment 

COLONEL. Report at once to Post No. 10. Of course, you know, a 
raid in that bombardment means almost certain death. (Exit) 

OruHersS. I'll go!—Take me!—I’m ready, Prof—er—Captain! 

ProFr. Doakes and Stebbins are more experienced. I choose them. 
Are you ready? 

DOAKES AND STEBBINS. Yes, sir! 

Pror. Good luck, boys! (Starts out) 

BYERS (stops him, almost in tears): Prof, if I ever git out of this 
man’s war alive, I’ll study up on my English, if only for your sake! 

ROSEN. So will L! 

Lorin. Me too! 

Pror. J too, Lorin.—Forward, march! (Marches out ahead of 
Doakes and Stebbins) 


Bombardment becomes terrible 
ROSEN (at first lull). Boys, somethin’ tells me we’ve had our last 
English lesson in this war. 
Lorin. You mean, the Prof’ll never come back? 


Bombardment 


Byers. Through that hell? 


Violent bombardment. When it lulls, voices are heard, off 

Rosen. Somebody’s comin’! (At entrance.) They’re carryin’ 
somebody in! It’s the Prof! 

Lorin. He got his! 

ROSEN. But not before he’d grabbed his Heinies. They’re haulin’ 
"em over the parapet now. 

Soldiers, including Doakes and Stebbins, carry in Prof on litter 

Lorin. Is he bad hurt? 

DoakEs. I’m afraid so. The doctor’s comin’. 

Byers. You'll be all right, Prof—I mean, Captain. 
ROSEN. Only a few weeks in the hospital... . 
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Lorin. And then a long furlough home! 
ProF (weakly). I—I think I’m going to get—a long furlough. 
ROsEN. You mean... . ? 
ProF. It’s all over. 
Lorin. Don’t say that! Please! 
Byers (half-sobbing). Us guys’ve allus liked you, Prof—I mean, 
Captain—for all your funny ways. 
Pror. I—always—liked—you. 
Doakes. Sh! The Colonel. 


Enter Colonel, followed by Doctor, who bends over Prof 

CoLoNnEL. Captain Edwards, permit me to congratulate you on 
your heroic conduct. Your action just now has saved the division. 
From the prisoners your party brought in we have gained informa- 
tion which will prevent great loss of life. I shall recommend you for 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

ProF (as Doctor raises him). ‘Vhank you, Colonel. But I’m afraid 

I shan’t live—to see it. 

COLONEL. How is he, Doctor? 

Doctor. It’s only a matter of minutes. 

COLONEL. Captain Edwards, I pin upon your bosom my own 
croix de guerre. It is a proud moment for me—to offer this reward 
for such heroism. I wish no better fate for any man than to nobly 
and fearlessly and against such overwhelming odds serve his country. 

Pror. Colonel, you spoiled my supreme moment when you split 
that infinitive! (Dies) 


Curtain 
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HERE AND THERE CHRISTMAS STORIES 
CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS AS CHAPTERS IN BOOKS 

The following well-known writers present various interesting phases of 

Christmas. 
Those suitable for the junior high school and senior high school are: 

“Dolly Urges Silas Marner To Go to Church on Christmas Day,” George Eliot, 
Silas Marner (Harcourt, Brace). 

“Jean Valjean Plays Christmas Saint,’”’ Victor Hugo, Les Miserables (Macmil 
lan, ‘Pocket Classics’). 

“Christmas Games in ‘Old Wardles’ Kitchen,” Charles Dickens, Pickwick Pa 
pers. 

“Awaiting the King,’ F. Marian Crawford, The Little City of Hope (Macmillan). 

“Christmas at the March’s,”’ Louisa May Alcott, Little Women (Little, Erown). 

“Christmas at Black Rock,’ Ralph Conner, Black Rock (Burt). 

“The Coming of the Shepherds,” and “The Three Wise Men,’”’ Lew Wallace, 
Ben Hur, chaps. x, xi, and xii (Grosset). 

“The Grandma Ladies” and ‘‘Not as the World Giveth,” Zona Gale, Friendship 
Village (Macmillan). 

“A Christmas Present for a Lady,”’ Myra Kelly, Little Citizens (Doubleday). 

“The Festival of St. Nicholas,’ Mary Mapes Dodge, Hans Brinker (Rand, 
McNally). 

“How Santa Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar,” Bret Harte, Luck of Roaring 
Camp (Donahue or McClurg). 

Christmas Day in the Evening (entire booklet), Grace Richmond (Burt). 

“The Christmas Truants,”’ F. Stockton, Fanciful Tales (Scribner’s). 

“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” F. Hopkinson Smith, in Novels and Sketches by 
author, Vol. 15 (Houghton Mifflin). 

“Christmas before Last,” F. Stockton, Queen’s Museum and Other Fanciful 
Tales (Scribner’s). 

“The Rehearsal of the Mummer’s Play,’ Eden Phillpotts, Three Brothers (Mac- 
millan). 

“Christmas Roses,”’ Zona Gale, The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre (Macmillan). 

“Nicholas Expounds the Reason Why,” Zona Gale, The Loves of Pelleas and 
Etarre (Macmillan). 

Christmas Day in the Morning (entire booklet), Grace Richmond (Burt). 

‘A Christmas Recollection,’”’ Thomas Nelson Page, /n Ole Virginia (Scribner’s). 
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Santa Claus’ Partner (entire booklet), Thomas Nelson Page (Scribner’s). 

“Sonny, A Christmas Guest,’”’ Ruth McEnery Stuart, Sonny (Century). 

“Christmas in Old Virginia,” Thomas Nelson Page, Jn Ole Virginia (Scribner’s). 

Even unto Bethlehem (entire booklet), Henry Van Dyke (Scribner’s). 

“The First Christmas Tree,’”’ Henry Van Dyke, Blue Flower (Scribner’s). 

“The Other Wise Man,” Henry Van Dyke (Harper). Also in Blue Flower 
(Scribner’s). 

“The Lost Word,’ Henry Van Dyke, Blue Flower (Scribner’s). 

“The Christmas Banquet,’’ Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mosses from an Old Manse 
(Macmillan). 


CHRISTMAS STORIES IN ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS 

“A Day of Pleasant Bread,’ David Grayson, in Literature and Living, Book II, 
by Lyman and Hill (Scribner’s). 

“The Christmas Peace,’’ Thomas Nelson Page, in Literature and Living, Book 
III, by Lyman and Hill (Scribner’s). 

“The Other Wise Man,” Henry Van Dyke, in Literature and Living, Book III, 
by Lyman and Hill (Scribner’s.) 

“His Christmas Gift,” Jacob Riis, in Literature and Living, Book III, by Lyman 
and Hill (Scribner’s). 

“Christmas at Black Rock,”’ Ralph Conner, in Seventh Reader (Bobbs-Merrill). 

“Alias Santa Claus,” John Moroso, in Adventures in Prose and Poetry (Har- 
court, Brace). 

“The Gift of the Magi,” O. Henry, in Junior Literature, Eighth Year, by Walter 
Hervey (Longmans, Green); in Reading and Literature, Book I, by Melvin 
Haggerty (World Book Co.); in Guide Book to Literature, Book Il, by Engle- 
man and McTurnan (Laidlaw); in Junior High School Literature, Book I, by 
Elson, Keck (Scott, Foresman). 

“‘A Christmas Present for a Lady,” Myra Kelly, in Junior Literature, Eighth 
Year by Walter Hervey (Longmans, Green). 

““A Christmas Carol,’’ Charles Dickens, in Literature in the Junior High School, 
Book II, by Emma Bolemus (Houghton Mifflin), also in Guide Book to Liter- 
ature, Book II, by Engleman and McTurnan (Laidlaw). 


STORIES FOUND IN SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

“The First Christmas Tree,’”’ Henry Van Dyke, in Short Stories for English 
Courses by Mikels (Scribner’s; $0.80). 

“To Springdale for Christmas,” Zona Gale, in Study and Appreciation of the 
Short Story by Johnson (Silver, Burdette). 

“Christmas Night with Satan,” John Fox, Jr., in Short Stories for English 
Courses by Mikels (Scribner’s; $0.80); also in Christmas Eve on Lonesome by 
Fox (Scribner’s). 

“Legend of the Christmas Rose,” in Christmas in Legend and Story by Hazeltine 

and Smith (Lothrop Lee; $1.50). 
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“Legend of St. Christopher in Christmas in Legend and Story by Hazeltine and 
Smith (Lothrop, Lee; $1.50). 

“Josiah’s lirst Christmas,”’ Owen Wister. 

“Whistling Dick’s Christmas,’ O. Henry, in Roads of Destiny (Doubleday; 
$2.00). 

“Christmas by Injunction,” O. Henry, in Heart of the West (Doubleday; $2.00). 

“Dick Spindler’s Christmas,” Bret Harte, in Stories of Bret Harte (Riverside ed. ; 
Houghton Mifflin; $2.00). 

“The Christmas Dinner Mother Didn’t Cook,” Zona Gale, in Woman’s Home 
Companion, January, 1914. 

“The Gift of the Magi,’ O. Henry, in Four Millions (Doubleday; Burt; $0.75). 

“Wrestling Dick’s Christmas Stocking,” O. Henry, in O. Henry Papers (Double- 
day; $0.10). 

“The Unfinished Christmas Story,” O. Henry, in Rolling Stones (Doubleday; 
$0.90). 

“The Christmas Gift That Came to Rupert,” Brete Harte, in Luck of Roaring 
Camp (Houghton Mifflin; $1.50). 

“A Day of Pleasant Bread,’ David Grayson, in Adventures in Friendship 
(Grosset; $0.75). 

Christmas Eve on Lonesome (entire), John Fox (Scribner’s; $2.00). 

“Catching Up with Christmas,” Edna Ferber, in Roast Beef, Medium (Grosset; 
$0.75). 

“‘A Christmas Fantasy,’”’ Thomas B. Aldrich, in Two Bites at a Cherry (Hough- 
ton Mifflin; $2.00). 

“‘Vera’s First Christmas Adventures” and “Vera’s Second Christmas Adven- 
ture,’ Arnold Bennett, in Grim Smile of Five Towns (Chatto; $0.80). 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FOR YOUNG AND OLD IN MAGAZINES 
1933 
Parrot, Ursula. ‘In Heaven Surely,’ Ladies’ Home Journal, December, 1933. 
Kerr, Sophia. ‘““The Night before Christmas,” Ladies’ Home Journal, January, 
1933. 
Bond, Fraser. ‘‘And It Came to Pass,” Delineator, December, 1933. 
Wilson, Dixie. ‘“Three Tradesmen Call on a King,” Delineator, December, 1933. 
De Vies, Marvin. ‘‘To the Letter,’ Boy’s Life, December, 1933. 
Williams, Alberta. “Gledileg Jol,” St. Nicholas, December, 1933. 
Beard, Dan. ‘‘A Christmas Pack for Santa,” Boy’s Life, December, 1933. 
Burglor, Nora. “The Stranger in the Midst,’”’ St. Nicholas, December, 1933. 


1932 
Bond, F. F. “The Wooly Lamb of God,” Delineator, December, 1932 

Dalrymple, Leona. ‘‘Dusty Has His Christmas,” American Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1932. 
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Peck Annie, Johnson, Enid. ‘Red Drums for Christmas,” Pictorial Review, De- 
cember, 1932. 
Heyliger, William. “Christmas Comes to Frost Bite Hill,’’ Boy’s Life, Decem- 
ber, 1932. 
1931 
Hogan, M. “Alfre’s Manger Story,” Pictorial Review, December, 1931. 
Dale, V. “Christmas Secret,” Ladies’ Home Journal, December, 1931. 
Lamb, H. “Home from Bethlehem,” Collier’s, December, 1931. 
Dawson, C. “When Father Christmas Was Young,” Delineator, December 
1931. 
1930 
Gale, Zona. ‘‘Holly at the Window,” Collier’s, December, 1930. 
Bradford, R. “How Christmas Came,” Harper’s, December, 1930. 
Holtsen, P. ‘Little Shepherd,” Pictorial Review, December, 1930. 
Damsen, C. “Once upon a Time,” Good Housekeeping, December, 1930. 
Carpenter, M. “Pasteboard Star,” Scribner’s, December, 1930. 
Bianco, M. V. “Little Guests,” Delineator, December, 1930. 


19290 

Locke, Wm. J. “Christmas Mystery,” Golden Book, December, 19209. 
Wilson, D. “Jolly Good Boots,” Delineator, December, 1929. 
Branco, M. W. “Little Guest,” Delineator, December, 1929. 
Sangster, M. E. “Song of the Road,” Good Housekeeping, December, 1929. 
Dawson, C. W. “Why Father Christmas Got Married,” Good Housekeeping, 

December, 1929. 
Mulliken, S. E. “Christmas Pudding,” St. Nicholas, December, 1928. 

1927 

Kyle, A. D. “Santa Claus Sohib,” St. Nicholas, January, 1927. 
McLean, M. F. ‘‘Lonesome Christmas Tree,”’ Scribuer’s, December, 1926. 
Parmenter, C. W. “And Glory Showed Around,” 
Harte, Bret. “How Santa Claus Came to Simpson’s Bar,’’ Golden Book, Decem- 

ber, 1925. 
O. Henry. “Gift of Magi,’’ Golden Book, December, 1925. 


1925 


St. Nicholas, December, 1926. 


BERENICE B. BEGGS 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KIRKSVILLE, MIssourRI 
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TEACHING THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS 


I. Preparatory work. 

Make a visit to Scotland, with special emphasis on the Burns 
country, by means of vivid word-pictures, snapshots, and post cards. 
Use pictures showing the birthplace, Alloway Kirk, and Kirkyard, 
the Auld Brig o’ Ayr, Tam O’Shanter’s Inn, cairn at Leglen Glen to 
Wallace and Burns, Poosie Nancy’s Inn, and the mausoleum at 
Dumfries. 

II. Talks about Scotch customs, bagpipers, the sword, dances, clans, 
bare knees, tartans, moors, kilts, bluebells, the thistle, and the 
heather. 

III. Cursory study of the dialect. 

Let the students contribute words and expressions with which they 
are familiar. The list should include braes, bonny, bairns, blaw, braw, 
auld, guid, cannie, amang, oursels’, sair, biggin, mickle, drap. 

IV. Scotch songs on the victrola. 

Some well-known songs, such as “Auld Lang Syne” or “Comin’ 
through the Rye,” are sung by the class as a whole. Victrola records 
of Harry Lauder’s songs add to the interest. 

V. Life of Robert Burns. 

a) Chief events in the author’s life. 
b) Few important details about his friends and acquaintances. 
c) Events in his life which throw light on the times or of the country 
in which he lived. 
d) Burns’s place in literature. 
e) A summary of his character, and his influence on his fellow-men. 
f) His literary aspirations 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a song at least. 


“THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT” 

Characterization of ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night”’: 

The “Cotter’s Saturday Night” is a narrative pastoral poem, a description 
of a Saturday evening in a humble Scottish home. The poem reveals the joys 
and consolations of the poor man’s lot. A strong, religious element pervades the 
poem. It is said that this poem is an excellent picture of the poet’s father and 
the home in which the poet was reared. The poem consists of a series of vivid 
pictures interspersed with stanzas of reflective thought relieved of any sus- 
picion of sermonizing by its humorous touches. 
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What does the welcome tell of the home life? 

What details indicate that the cotter is a kind father? 

What effect does the welcome home have upon the cotter? 

Point out the details which show the industry, thrift, and happiness 
of the family. 

Describe the different members of the family. 

Compare the Scotch courtship in any one of Barrie’s stories with this 
one. 

What three parts of the family worship are described? 

Are any of the hymn tunes still in use? 

What is Burns’s comment on the scene which he has just described? 

What does Burns think of class distinction? 

How do his ideas compare with those of Goldsmith on the Irish peas- 
ants? 

What is the best wish that he can make for Scotland? 

Compare the home life described in this poem with home life as we 
know it. 

What characteristics attributed to the Scotch as a race are evident 
in the description of this home? 

Read Whittier’s ““Snowbound.’’ Compare the two poems. 

“The greatest song writer in English Literature” is a title given to Burns 
which few would question. Few poets, if any, have quite the same lilting melody 
combined with so many varied emotions. In his songs deepest sorrow, exuber- 
ance, patriotism, stalwart independence, and warm affection are artistically 
shown. Some times he sings himself, at other times his song is put into the 
mouth of an imaginary or historical character. 


Decide what is the prevalent emotion of each song—love, sorrow, joy, 
patriotism, etc. 


“A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT” 
In this poem Burns expresses the idea of democracy and the value of man- 
hood, as against mere social rank, which was spreading at the time. When he 
wrote this poem he was struggling against the direst poverty. 


Stanza I. 

Of what kind of poverty might one well be ashamed? 
Who is “‘the coward slave?” 

How do we estimate the worth of people today? 
What are the true tests of manhood? 
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Stanza 2. 
What virtue does Burns place as of uppermost importance? 
Stanza 3. 
What does Burns think of titles, insignia, and other marks of rank? 
What details show his feelings? 
Is United States free from the worship of titles? 
Stanza 4. 
In what respect does Burns say that a king’s power is limited? 
Stanza 5. 
What prophecy does Burns make with regard to international relation- 
ships? 
What progress has been made in that direction since Burns’s time? 
In what respects will men’s ideas have to change if this prophecy is 
to be realized? 
Why do you think men treasure this poem and will not let it die? 


“TO A MOUSE”’ 

Burns wrote the poem soon after turning up the field mouse’s nest with the 
plow. 

How does Burns make clear his sympathy with the mouse? 

What words seem especially well chosen to bring out this sympathy? 

In the second stanza, Burns speaks half seriously and half jestingly of the 
way in which man’s ambition and cruelty destroy the “‘social union” that should 
bind together all of God’s creatures. 

Do you know any other poem in which the same idea is expressed? 

Is there any touch of humor in lines 27-42? 

Explain why Burns says that the mouse is more fortunate than he. 

What expressions reveal his discouragement? 

What is the value of the personal note in the last stanza? 

How does this poem illustrate the breadth of Burns’s sympathies? 

“TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY” 

What three comparisons of the daisy does Burns make? 

Describe the contrast between the daisy and the garden flowers. 

How do the last five stanzas differ from the others? 

Which stanza seems like an apology for the poet’s own life? 

Which is a prophecy of his early death? 

What may we learn regarding the conservation of our wild flowers from 
Burns’s attitude toward the mountain daisy? 
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“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS”’ 

Read passages which show whether Burns is leaving the Highlands or 
returning to them. 

What does he seem to like best in the Highlands? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

What does the poem tell you about the Highlands? 

Why should such a country be likely to be the “birthplace of value!” 

What does the poem tell you about the Highlands? 

Why should such a country be likely to be the “birthplace of value?”’ 

What other poet has written of the Highlands? 


‘TO MARY IN HEAVEN”’ 


Notice the last three stanzas which describe so vividly the betrothal 
scene. The two lovers plighted their troth by standing on the opposite 
sides of the brook and holding a Bible between them. 

Contrast “Highland Mary,” which was written twelve years after 
the girl’s death, when the poet’s grief had been mellowed, with this poem. 


““BANNOCKBURN” 

No names are more beloved by the Scotch than those of William Wallace and 
Robert Bruce, their leaders in the struggles to free Scotland from English domi- 
nation in the reign of Edward II. The Battle of Bannockburn in 1314 was a 
critical engagement. The English far outnumbered the Scots; but Bruce, by 
digging pits in the plain and covering them with leaves, caused the English 
cavalry to be thrown into a panic and won a decisive victory for the Scots. 
Scotchmen have always regarded this victory as one of the great milestones in 
their history. The so-called “address” is put in the hero’s mouth by the poet. 
Burns was simply voicing the desire for freedom from oppression which was 
abroad in the world at this time, and which had broken out in the French Revo- 
lution only a few years before he wrote this poem. 

Burns is said to have composed this poem while galloping over a moor in a 
thunderstorm. 

“TAM O’SHANTER” 

“Tam O’Shanter” is Burns’s only tale. It is probable that the experiences of 
Tam at the inn are much like many of the poet’s own. A public house in Ayr, 
Burns’s favorite resort, is called the Tam O’Shanter Inn. Alloway Kirk is only 
a short distance from Burns’s childhood home, and the scenes of the poem were 
therefore familiar to him. 


Why is Tam reluctant to leave the inn? 
How do people nurse their “wrath to keep it warm’’? 
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Compare Kate with Dame Van Winkle and Mrs. Tom Walker in 
Irving’s stories. 
Note the ironic apostrophes to Tam for neglecting his wife Kate’s 


advice, and to shrewish wives, consoling them for their husband’s “deaf- 





ness” to advice. 

Souter Johnny’s cottage isin Kirkoswald. The home is a museum and is grad- 
ually being filled with articles associated with Burns and those he has made 
famous by the mere mention of their names. In the garden behind the cottage 
are life-size figures of Tam O’Shanter, Souter Johnny, the landlord, and the 
landlady. 

How does Burns show us that Tam enjoyed himself by the inn fire- 
side? 

Do you think that the uncritical companionship would be a factor in 
Tam’s pleasure? 

What figures of speech does Burns use to show Tam’s supreme happi- 


ness? 





Note the rage of the thunderstorm as, with lowered head and fast- 
held bonnet, Tam plunges through it. Observe the growing sense of 
terror as, passing by scene after scene of ancient horror, he approaches 
the ill-famed ruin. 

Note how suddenly the mood changes. Emboldened by his drinks, 
Tam faces the astounding infernal revelry with unabashed curiosity. 

How is Tam affected by the witches’ dance? 

What happened as a result of Tam’s wild enthusiasm and indiscretion? 

Note the ironic apostrophe to Tam when tragedy seems imminent. 

“And win the key stane of the brig.”” A witch could not cross a running 
stream. 

Observe how the element of drollery mixed so delightfully with the 
weirdness of the tale. 

Find illustrations of Scottish superstitions introduced into this poem. 

What church doctrine does Burns ridicule? 

Compare this poem with Irving’s tale, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

What is the difference between the use of the supernatural in this poem 
and in other poems and stories of the supernatural that you have read, 
such as The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, or The Wife of Usher’s Well? 

Which word-pictures are especially graphic? 





Since the class has become interested in the study of Burns’s poems, a 
program might be arranged as a fitting conclusion for this unit of work. 
Committees should be appointed to work on this project. Everyone 
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might wear something suggestive of Scotland—heather, thistle, plaid 
scarf, plaid blouse and skirt, or kilt. The program might consist of group 
singing, ‘““Auld Lang Syne,” ‘Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” “Coming 
through the Rye,” and “Annie Laurie.” The songs for the group singing 
would be memorized with good will. 

Three tableaux—“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ‘John Anderson 
My Joe,” and “Highland Mary’’—would be effective. Some student of 
Scotch descent might give as readings ““To a Louse,”’ and “To a Mouse.”’ 

Several victrola records such as ““The Blue Bells of Scotland,” John 
McCormack’s records “Annie Laurie” and ‘Mary of Argyle,” and a 
group of Harry Lauder’s songs entitled “Old Scotch Songs” might com- 
plete the program. 

Louise J. WALKER 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





TIMELINESS IN LITERATURE 
Some educational theorists, forgetful of the universality and timeless- 
ness of art, jump to the hasty conclusion that, in order to understand the 
present-day world, present-day “literature ’--even that of the newspaper 
is the only justifiable one for present-day high-school populations. If 
this thesis is put into practice, millions of present-day high-school pupils 
will forever be deprived of the beauty, truth, inspiration, and joy of great 
literature. Education will, indeed, be liable to the charges made recently 
by high-school Freshmen in a discussion of “Shakespeare in the High- 


“ 


School Curriculum”: that modern education is “flabby”—it puts only 
“easy”’ reading into the course of study; that pupils not intending to go on 
to liberal-arts colleges are being deprived of educational material they 
cannot acquire in the business world or in technical schools. 

Walton’s Compleat Angler recently served as inspiration for an experi- 
ment in a class of Sophomores. The statement that moderns are unable 
to enjoy the great outdoors as Walton taught they should was challenged. 
Easter vacation was just a few days distant. A chastened group returned. 
Their failure to relax, their inability to relax, led to a discussion of philoso- 
phies of life that called for focused thinking on the past and present and 
for searching self-analysis. 

Milton’s Areopagitica not only illuminated the obscure phrase, ‘‘free- 
dom of the press,” but also was useful in providing principles for a con- 
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sideration of news that was at that time current: a threat of newspaper 
and radio censorship in connection with the N.R.A. 

The same master’s Samson A gonistes, with its faith that ““God will give 
eyesight” to blind Samson’s returning strength, with the glorious picture 
of self-sacrifice to avenge sin, inspirits all with its philosophy of loyalty to 
duty. 

Smugly satisfied Augustan England—the England of the victorious 
Marlborough wars—is personified in Pope. His heroic couplet, his ‘‘What- 
ever is, is right,” his “The proper study of mankind is man,” all these are 
expressive of a complacent public spirit, determined to resist disturbing 
forces: deism in religion, experiment in science. There was a rebellious 
spirit, however, even if it was only that of a militant minority. Jonathan 
Swift epitomized all religious squabbles in his Tale of a Tub. Gulliver sums 
up all the disillusionment that went with economic warfare, all the mean- 
ness, pettiness, and vulgarity of a society that came to think of nothing 
but making money. Comparison with the present is not only obvious but 
inevitable. 

Blake summarizes the Industrial Revolution as chapters on economics 
cannot do: “Dark satanic mills!’ Subsequent history has served only to 
verify his prophetic utterance. 

Victorianism, even Romanticism, seems not to be in danger as yet, but 
were they endangered, equally specific justification could be offered for 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
many more. 

To be sure, the high-school student—and, for that matter, the college 
student—will not, by himself, be able to interpret literature of any age in 
terms of perspective and integration. That is a skill that comes only 
through the technique of the instructor. And, probably, that is the excuse 
for the existence of said instructor! Perhaps it is his duty, and his joy, to 
broaden the horizon for those human beings who come under his guidance. 
He can accomplish this by teaching “English” students that fundamental 
skill: the ability to read. It is an immense task, this learning to read, for 
reading means comprehension—a comprehension that enables the student 
to apply reading experiences to personal and contemporary situations. 
With that skill all literature, of all ages down to the very moment, are 
open to him. Then will he know the true enjoyment of literature. Then 


all literature will be truly timely. 
Jutret M. SZEKLER 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





























EDITORIAL 


A high-school junior was reading the Odyssey and remarked that 
probably she would have done well to choose the Niebelungenlied 
or the Song of Roland, since the assignment was an 
extra-credit one and allowed considerable latitude. “It 
wouldn’t be bad if I could just read it for the story, but I 
have to keep looking for characteristics of ancient Greek civilization.”’ 
The child was doing work reading with material meant only for recre- 


Rambling 
Reflections 


ation! Moreover, she had her attention focused on minor features of 
the narrative instead of upon the great adventures and interesting 
character of Odysseus. (It is even possible that she might have got- 
ten deeper into Greek life by devoting herself wholly to this person- 
ality which was the embodiment of their ideals.) If such results can 
come from a thoughtful assignment meant to reveal more clearly one 
what 


‘ ? 


of the characteristics of the literary type we call the “epic,’ 
distortion and deadening may result from using literature as direct 
social-studies material! In the integration of subjects of instruction 
which apparently impends, let us be careful that each experience 


shall be allowed to develop according to its own fundamental nature. 


When the report on Greek civilization as revealed in the Odyssey 
was handed in, the teacher praised it warmly and suggested that a 
whole week-end must have gone into its preparation. “Was I em- 
barrassed!”’ the pupil confided to a friend. “I’d think teachers would 
learn!” 

Learn that pupils do not take satisfaction in work well done? No. 
Learn that the instinctive human appetite for praise is absent in the 
rising generation? Hardly. Learn that other good pupils may be 
made jealous by compliments to a classmate? To a certain extent. 
But, chiefly, learn that anyone who does conspicuously good or thor- 
ough work earns the antagonism of the rank and file of the class, who 
feel that thus more will be expected and demanded of them. They 
851 
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do not want to exert themselves in study because it’s only something 
imposed upon them by their inexplicable parents and teachers. They 
have become accustomed to some slight effort, under the threat of 





failure or non-recommending grades. But they don’t feel that there 
is any use in the whole performance. 

Perhaps the biggest problem in education today is to get the pupils 
to sense its importance to them and realize—as they have been told, 
and can glibly repeat—that education is their gateway to opportu- 
nity. The colonial child, participating largely in the domestic and 
industrial activities of his elders, saw fairly well why he must learn in 
school. Now the child is too frequently just a boarder at home and 
not even a witness of industry. Nor is he often permitted to partici- 
pate in the planning and management of life at school. There he is 
too frequently just a credit slave doing task work, especially mean- 
ingless, mechanical home work. We need not be surprised at soldier- 
ing and even sabotage. The home and industrial situations are be- 
yond our control, but surely in school we may make the pupil at 
least a junior partner and not merely a common laborer meagerly 
paid in academic credits. 


Good students frequently admit to parents and friends who teach 
in other schools that they hesitate to speak among their mates as cor- 
rectly as they can or to use any but the most familiar words. Cor- 
rect, vigorous, colorful English is considered “highbrow” by the 
masses—and no more fatal verdict could be rendered. The ideal of 
culture, however much lip-service it may receive, is not yet a real 
idol of democracy. Can it ever be? Will any change in the spirit or 
organization of our schools hasten the advent of such worship? 

















USAGE COUNSEL 


AFTER TO BE 


Many queries have come to the English Journal regarding the correct- 
ness of such expressions as J should like to be he or him, To be I or me is a 
most painful lot. These revive the mooted question of the propriety of the 
objective case after the verb ¢o be in what Professor J. Lesslie Hall calls a 
“quasi-nominative”’ in his English Usage (1917), which the English gram- 
marian H. O. Coleman styles the “transitive use” of to be. The reader is 
referred to the work cited for a thorough discussion of modern usage. 

Coming closer, the lamented Sterling Andrus Leonard, with Professor 
H. Y. Moffett, conducted an inquiry into this and similar idioms, the re- 
sults of which were published in the English Journal in May, 1927, under 
the title ‘Current Definition of Levels in English Usage.”’ This has been 
followed by a further inquiry by Leonard and his associates brought out 
by the National Council of Teachers of English in 1933 and called Current 
English Usage. The research has been continued into the present by Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Pooley in Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English 
(1932). 

All show that Jt is me is established, as well as If it had been us, we 
would (should) admit it. On the other hand, J’/l swear that was him, I sup- 
pose that’s him are held disputable. This is also true of I took it to be they 
and I knew it to be him, where the objective-infinitive rule seems not to have 
been considered as it very well might have been. For instance, is not 
Yahoo, in Swift’s sentence The Houyhnhnums .. . . could hardly believe me 
to be a right Yahoo, to be construed as an objective, following the ancient 
rule that the verb éo be takes the same case after it as before it? And so of 
the nouns after the infinitive in Kingsley’s While she had discovered herself 
to be an Englishwoman, he had discovered her to be a Spaniard; Marion 
Crawford’s I found him to be a grave, keen personage; and Watts Dunton’s 
I perceived it to be a woman, these last cited from Poutsma’s Grammar of 
Late Modern English (1929). 

Returning to the original queries, there seem to be no instances re- 
corded of actual usage of such constructions in all the vast collections 
made by the Oxford English Dictionary, Poutsma, Kruisinga, and others, 
but Kellner’s Historical Outlines of English Syntax (1924) states that the 
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domain of the accusative (objective) “has, in Middle and Modern Eng- 
lish, very considerably increased.” As printed literature has been fairly 
ransacked, this leaves it not improbable that the two expressions have 
remained colloquial; and we know that the use of pronouns in the objec- 
tive increases as formality decreases; indeed, today formality grows more 
and more old-fashioned; there is recognition of what Kellner describes 
thus: “Modern syntax, fettered by logic, is artificial, the result of literary 
tradition, and therefore far from being a true mirror of what is going on 
in the mind.” 

Kellner also says that “psychical or mental processes are the chief 
causes of growth and change in all syntax,” and adds, “‘It will scarcely ever 
be possible to bring syntax under strict laws.’’ When based on wide and 
observant reading, what we call a “feeling” for words and phrases has an 
important part to play. This, it is submitted, leads us to say I took it to 
be them and I knew it to be him, and, in the two constructions we are con- 
sidering, Ishould like (it) to be him and To be me is a most painful lot. So far 
as the objective-infinitive is concerned, it is suggested that the pronoun 
after fo be is in the objective when the infinitive has a subject or is itself 
the object of a verb or preposition. When /o be is the subject of a sentence 
or is used as a predicate nominative, the pronoun following it may be in 
the nominative. But it is greatly to be desired that actual instances of 
usage should be brought together, and readers are invited to send me, in 
care of the English Journal, any which they may find. 

WALLACE RICE 











NEWS AND NOTES 


PEACE MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom has pre- 
pared a collection of materials suitable for use in teaching international 
good-will in grades six to nine which will be available to teachers. Orders 
for these packets should be accompanied by a fifty-cent fee and sent to the 
Women’s International League, attention of Mrs. Todd Daniel, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The grade level for which the ma- 
terial is desired should be indicated. 





A POETRY CONTEST FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The editor of the Forum announces a poetry contest with three prizes 
of fifty dollars, thirty dollars, and twenty dollars, respectively. Open only 
to students in American secondary schools. The manuscripts should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, and must be mailed before February 1, 1935. Attached to all 
entries should be a form containing the following information: name, 
school, address, title of poem, and form of the poem (ballad, ballade, 
rondel, roundel, sonnet, triolet, vers libre, villanelle, etc.). 





A SHORT-STORY CONTEST FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The American College Quill Club announces the third offer of the 
Edwin M. Hopkins Quill Prize of Fifty Dollars to be awarded the best 
short story submitted by an undergraduate in any American college or 
university. The manuscripts, which must be received not later than 
February 15, 1935, are to be sent to the High Chronicler of Quill, Mrs. 
Ethelyn M. Hartwich, 511 Broadway, Tacoma, Washington. Other rules 
of the contest may be obtained from the High Chancellor, Dr. John D. 
Cooke, of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
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THE BEST SELLERS: 
September 17 to October 15 
FICTION 
1. So Red the Rose, by Stark Young. July 24. (Scrib.) $2.50. 


2. The Casino Murder Case, by S$. S. Van Dine. September 28. (Scrib.) 


$2.00. 

3. Mary Peters, by Mary Ellen Chase. September 25. (Macm.) $2.50. 

4. Good-bye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. June 8. (L. B.) $1.25. 

5. This Little World, by Francis Brett Young. September 21. (Harp.) 
$2.50. 

6. The Folks, by Ruth Suckow. October 1. (F. & R.) $3.00. 

7. Lust for Life, by Irving Stone. September 26. (L. G.) $2.50. 

8. Lamb in His Bosom, by Caroline Miller. September 1, 1933. (Harp.) 
$2.50. 


9. With Banners, by Emilie Loring. October 12. (Penn.) $2.00. 

10. Appointment in Samarra, by John O’Hara. August 16. (H. B.) 
$2.50. 

GENERAL 

1. Forty-two Years in the White House, by Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover. Sep- 
tember 18. (H. M.) $3.50. 

2. The Challenge of Liberty, by Herbert Hoover. September 28. (Scrib.) 
$1.75. 
3. Retreat from Glory, by R. H. Bruce Lockhart. October 1. (Put.) 
$3.00. 

4. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking) 
$2.75. 
5. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. (Whit- 
tlesey) $1.50. 

6. One’s Company, by Peter Fleming. September 17. (Scrib.) $2.75. 

7. New Frontiers, by Henry A. Wallace. October 4. (R. & H.) $2.00. 

8. Stars Fell on Alabama, by Car] Carmer. June 26. (F. & R.) $3.00. 

9g. America’s Tragedy, by James T. Adams. September 21. (Scrib.) 
$3.00. 

10. English Journey, by J. B. Priestley. August 10. (Harp.) $3.00. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 


are included. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

A new educational journal which will undertake to interpret the more 
significant trends in our social and economic life and which is committed 
to the point of view that rather fundamental changes are necessary in the 
economic, social, and political structure, was launched in October, 1934, 
by a group of educators, chiefly from New York City. Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick is chairman of the Board of Directors and Dr. George S. Counts 
is editor. Other well-known writers and educators associated with the 
periodical, which is named the Social Frontier, are: John Dewey, Sidney 
Hook, Jesse Newlon, Clyde Miller, Harold Rugg, Goodwin Watson, and 
Norman Woelfel, Charles A. Beard, and Henry P. Fairchild are among the 
contributors to the first issue. 

In an editorial entitled ‘‘Education Js the Social Frontier’? Goodwin 
Watson explains the name of the new journal in the following words: ‘‘Ed- 
ucation is society in process of becoming; education is humanity on its 
knees confessing the inadequacy of what has been; education is human- 
ity’s effective aspiration for a world nearer every heart’s desire; education 
is the germ of transformation within the shell of the old, the unfolding and 
growth of the new, its flowering, and its decline. .... Education is the 
causal interpretation of the regular, ever-advancing line between what 
society has been and what it is becoming.” 

The subscription rate is $2.00 per year, and the publication address is 
66 West 88th Street, New York, N.Y. 


The Literary Workshop is a new magazine devoted to creative writing 
by college students. It calls itself the national organ for student expres- 
sion. A foreword to the first number explains its purpose as follows: 

“Tn this magazine we hope that the student through the printed pages 
will be able to find himself, to improve and graduate into the more pro- 
fessional field. 

“We are a workshop, because all manuscripts are criticized. Stories 
which are printed will be reviewed in the following issue. Manuscripts not 
used are not returned with a meaningless rejection slip, but with our rea- 
sons for thinking them deficient.” 

The announcement is made that a small fee will be paid for printed 
manuscripts. The periodical is published quarterly by the Writers La- 
boratory Guild, 229 West 28th Street, New York City. 


The magazine of the American College Quill Club, called the Parch- 
ment, is open to the college world, irrespective of membership in the club. 
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The Parchment is a quarterly magazine which aspires to publish the best 
work of undergraduate writers. Contributions should be sent to the 
Editor, Miss Clara McIntyre, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, accompanied by a statement from the registrar of the author’s in- 
stitution, that he is an undergraduate in the college he attends. The sub- 
scription price of the magazine is one dollar a year. 


President Robert Maynard Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
faces frankly the essential difference between the research and the teach- 
ing functions of a university in his article called ‘The Organization of the 
University” in the October, 1934, Journal of Higher Education. One of the 
important advantages of the proposed consolidation of the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University—a consolidation which did not 
materialize—was the possibility of concentrating the research activities 
on the one campus and the teaching activities on the other. In recogni- 
tion of this problem the Senate of the University of Chicago has created 
the College of the University of Chicago “to do the work of the University 
in general higher education.’’ Now the time of formal instruction at the 
divisional and professional levels has been reduced from twelve to eight 
weeks a quarter, with the intention that three months in every year be 
added to the time available for research. 

President Hutchins looks forward to further experimentation with the 
separation of the two functions. In speaking of the teaching of English in 
the University as an example of the present confusion he makes the fol- 
lowing rather startling declaration: 

There is probably no such thing as research in English. There is research in 
English language, in literature, in philology, and in the ideas which English- 
speaking individuals have from time to time entertained. The inquiries of the 
department of English are united only by the fact that they usually begin with 
books written in English. The department is, however, a unit for professional 
purposes. As such it prepares people to teach in departments of English... .. 
The staff has been torn between the demands of investigation and the demands 
of instruction. The students who intend to be teachers have failed to receive the 
type of education they need; the students who intend to be research workers 
have been treated as though they planned to be teachers. ... . 

I think we should proceed gradually and experimentally to establish in the 
divisions and professional schools . . . . research institutes without teaching ob- 
ligations of any kind. .... I should hope that students in the institutes would 
be content without degrees, but if they had to have them, I should reluctantly 
be willing to try to think up some special insignia for them. 


Valuable suggestions for the supervision of pupil assistants in the high- 
school libraries are contained in May Graham’s article, ‘Pupil Librari- 
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ans,” in the October, 1934, Junior-Senior High-School Clearing-House. 
Among the practical suggestions is the recommendation that pupils be 
made to feel themselves a vital part of the library organization. “Asking 
their opinions, which often are invaluable; getting them to act as hostesses 
to guests; and asking one of them to be in charge of the room when it is 
necessary for her to be away are only a few of the small ways in which pu- 
pils can be made to feel that they are necessary.” 

In return for the stimulation and friendly guidance and careful super- 
vision which the student assistant receives the librarian enjoys the relief 
from routine details and mechanical tasks which are necessary to the 
functioning of every library. More important still, she will learn much 
about what goes on in the school if she succeeds in gaining the confidence 
of the junior assistant. 


A suggestion that pupils’ leisure reading be made more purposeful by 
organizing reading sequences around various topics or units based on pu- 
pil interests is made by Edwin B. Richards in the October, 1934, Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing-House. The further suggestion that high- 
school classes may assist in gathering the materials for the reading unit 
aims at cultivating spontaneity. Mr. Richards points out that by this 
means pupils may be encouraged to read essays and poetry—two literary 
types which children frequently avoid. The four units which he suggests 
for a year’s reading are organized about the theme of The Dog in litera- 
ture, South Africa, Adventure on the sea, and France. 


Teachers of English as well as of the social studies have frequently been 
confronted with the problem of presenting the controversial issues in the 
public schools. Mr. E. H. Hanson, in the October, 1934, J/linois Teacher, 
offers sane counsel relative to this question. The public, in his judgment, 
will ordinarily welcome a presentation of issues on the part of the teacher, 
provided both points of view are represented. The community resents the 
reformer attitude, and the pupils themselves may be aroused to defiance 
by a combative spirit on the part of the teacher. Subjects which ought to 
be discussed fearlessly and frankly in the secondary school are: (1) the in- 
creased rate of change in our time as contrasted with the comparatively 
stable conditions of earlier periods; (2) the purpose of taxation and the 
relative merits of the various types of taxation; (3) the relation between 
government and business; (4) the arguments for and against the public- 
school system; (5) internationalism, nationalism, imperialism, and war; 
(6) the democratic ideal; (7) the question of equality of economic oppor- 
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tunity; (8) the question of adequate use of leisure time; (g) the prevalence 
of lawlessness and conflicting theories of penology; (10) the place of the 
home in our civilization. 


Closely related to the controversial issues suggested by Mr. Hanson are 
“The Fundamental Ideas for Tomorrow”’ discussed by Joy Elmer Morgan 
in the October, 1934, Journal of the National Education Association. They 
are: (1) the brotherhood of man, which, Mr. Morgan declares, gave us the 
concept of democracy in government and emphasizes the sacredness of 
human personality and the idea of personal rights; (2) freedom, particu- 
larly freedom of thought and speech; (3) the concept of growth or prog- 
ress, which is basic to the whole program of public education, and is 
synonymous with the idea of the improvability of man; (4) the idea of 
planning, an illustration of which is the Tennessee Valley project, which, 
Mr. Morgan declares, is more than the moral equivalent of war, but an 
entirely new level of motivation, capable of carrying men to ungained 
heights of sacrifice, personal exertion, and intellectual skill. 


Professor Harl R. Douglass, professor of secondary education in the 
University of Minnesota, calls attention in the October, 1934, issue of the 
Minnesota Journal of Education to a national project recently launched 
through the Cooperative Test Service, a subsidiary organization of the 
American Council of Education (composed almost entirely of representa- 
tives of colleges and universities) which is preparing objective tests in all 
high-school fields with the aid of a grant of $500,000 from one of the large 
foundations. It is attempting to have these tests given in the schools of all 
the states. 

Professor Douglass objects to the projected testing program on the 
ground that it is out of adjustment to the needs of this period of economi- 
cal and political crisis. He asserts that the objective of social intelligence 
is likely to be pushed further out of the picture by the pressure upon the 
learning of factual materials certain to accompany this type of state-wide 
testing. In support of his position Professor Douglass quotes a large num- 
ber of outstanding educational leaders who have expressed opposition to 
the practice of mass examinations of state-wide application. 





“Libraries for Civilized Living,” was the topic of Carl H. Milam’s ad- 
dress at the convention of the National Education Association held at 
Washington, July 5, 1934. It is reproduced in the October 13, 1934, issue 
of School and Society. In it Mr. Milam makes an eloquent and unanswer- 
able defense of the public library as an essential institution in the civilized 
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community. His recommendations are summarized in the following para- 
graph: 

I believe it is the duty of government to maintain not only schools but agen- 
cies for informal education, culture, and recreation; that next to the school the 
public library is the most basic feature of all our cultural equipment; that public 
libraries should be federated and reorganized as large systems; that they should 
be supported on a minimum basis from paid funds; that the Federal Govern- 
ment should participate with the states in planning for their development; that 
every school should have such library service as will enable it to train its students 
for a lifetime of self-education and enjoyment with books. 


Professor John M. Stalnaker, who has discussed the University of 
Chicago English qualifying examinations in the English Journal, ex- 
presses his belief in the October, 1934, issue of the School Review that the 
essay-type test fulfils a function which objective tests do not and that it 
will continue to be used in achievement examinations. Admitting that the 
reliability of the essay-type test is usually low, he nevertheless asserts that 
it is possible to score the essay type test with a high degree of reliability, 
and points to the improvement from .42 in October, 1931, to .g2 in No- 
vember, 1933, in the University of Chicago examinations. 

In order to achieve this improvement Mr. Stalnaker suggests first that 
the essay-test questions should be so formulated that a definite restricted 
type of answer is required, that instead of requiring the students to com- 
pare the writings of Corneille and Racine, the teacher might properly re- 
quire the student to compare these authors as to (a) modernity, (0) use of 
action, (c) observance of the unities. Other suggestions are well sum- 
marized in the following paragraph from Mr. Stalnaker’s article: 

“Reliable reading, even of general and unrestricted questions, is possi- 
ble if an objective scheme of scoring is used. Such a scheme is also neces- 
sary to score restricted questions. The readers must first agree closely 
what the question is to be marked for; they must then analyze the ideal 
answer, assigning a certain number of points to each significant part of it. 
Several papers must then be read independently by each of the several 
readers to determine whether the scoring scheme is workable. Differences 
in scoring will lead to discussion and further elaboration of the marking 
scheme. The official reading should not be started until close agreement is 
reached among the readers. Frequently many hours of intensive work 
may be required to achieve a reasonable extent of agreement, particularly 
if the readers are untrained and the questions are poorly framed. It may 
be necessary to omit some of the points originally considered significant if 
the readers are unable to reach agreement about them.” 
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In the scoring of a paragraph from the standpoint of writing ability it 
is necessary to restrict the basis of scoring to some such ability as the 
subordination and co-ordination of material in the paragraph. 


An examination of the theory which has been advanced from time to 
time in the critical literature on Shakespeare that the original text of 
Macbeth contains certain scenes which are no longer extant is made by 
Professor Alwin Thaler, of the University of Tennessee, in the September, 
1934, issue of P.M.L.A. The evidence in favor of this theory consists 
chiefly in certain passages which refer to scenes not actually staged in the 
play. J. Q. Adams, for example, calls attention to the passage in Lady 
Macbeth’s sleep-walking scene, “‘I tell you yet again, Banquo’s buried; he 
cannot come out on’s grave,” as significant in that possibly it brings be- 
fore us a scene that was omitted when the text was revamped—in which 
Macbeth, trying to find sleep, was tortured by the image of Banquo’s 
ghost. 

Mr. Thaler discounts these theories and emphasizes the fact that a 
greater effect could be achieved by suggesting rather than by actually 
staging the incidents referred to. There are, it is true, numerous instances 
of scenes suggested but intentionally left unwritten. The allusion in the 
sleep-walking scene was, in all likelihood, to one of these unwritten scenes. 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ work as professor of anatomy at the Harvard 
Medical School is remembered chiefly because of his capacity to present 
the prosaic and somewhat dull factual material of his subject in a fas- 
cinating manner to the rank and file of the students. Henry R. Viets 
shows, in the Winter, 1934, number of the American Scholar, that Holmes 
was a thoughtful student of medicine as well as a popular lecturer in the 
classroom. He calls particular attention to Holmes’ essay on The Con- 
tagiousness of Puerperal Fever, first published in 1843, when its author was 
an obscure medical practitioner in Boston. Years later two famous ob- 
stetricians undertook to refute Holmes’ position, and the latter, now more 
secure as Parkman Professor of Anatomy, reissued the essay under the 
title, Puerperal Fever as a Private Pestilence. 

Some years afterward poor Semmelweiss, practicing in the Allgemeines 





Krankenhaus in Vienna, demonstrated conclusively the truth of Holmes’ 
assertion that the astounding mortality rate of mothers in childbed was 
due to the doctors themselves and that the remedy consisted chiefly in the 
use of chloride and a nailbrush on the hands of the attending physician. 
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Semmelweiss, less able than Holmes to withstand violent criticism, be- 
came insane and died soon afterward. Yet his work, anticipated by Oliver 
Wendeil Holmes, led to the saving of thousands of lives and the notable 
advancement of obstetrical science. 

When Holmes was asked, late in life, from which he derived the greater 
satisfaction, the essay on puerperal fever, or the poem, ‘““The Chambered 
Nautilus,” he replied: “I think oftenest of the ‘Chambered Nautilus,’ 
which is a favorite poem of mine, though I wrote it myself. The essay only 
comes up at long intervals. ... . There is more selfish pleasure to be had 
out of the poem—perhaps a nobler satisfaction out of the life-saving 
labor.” 


Russia under the Czars was not hospitable to the poetry of Walt Whit- 
man as it appeared in the translations of Chukovsky or as it was inter- 
preted in the critical articles of Popov. Albert Parry in the September, 
1934, American Mercury relates that a Moscow court ordered the destruc- 
tion of a volume of Whitman’s poetry and that Russian authorities exer- 
cised the severest censorship upon the radical criticism which extolled 
Whitman’s work. 

Today Walt Whitman is hailed asa revolutionary in Russia and the re- 
cently published translation of Leaves of Grass is a best-seller in that coun- 
try. Whitman’s “‘sweeping tempo, his broadside style, his faith in hu- 
manity, his praise of the machine—all these were peculiarly in tune with 
the spirit of the Russian Revolution. ... . He is now imitated by such 
class-conscious poets as Alexey Gastev in his ‘Poesy of the Working 
Blow,’ and a host of other young Communists or Communist sympathiz- 


ers.” 


Realism in the drama had been growing slowly during the nineteenth 
century and became an influence of considerable magnitude after it had 
felt the great shaping hand of Ibsen. From the 1890’s to the present we 
have enjoyed a period of creative flowering comparable only to the Eliz- 
abethan age and the Restoration. Under the title ‘Revolt from Realism” 
Walter Pritchard Eaton, writing in the October, 1934, Virginia Quarterly 
Review advances the thesis that we are rapidly approaching the end of 
this age of realism. 

Mr. Eaton bases his thesis upon what he terms a confusion between 
realism and contemporaneousness. This confusion is often heightened by 
a realism of surface in setting, movement, atmosphere—in short, in photo- 
graphic illusion. It was not long before the plots were also made to con- 
form to the actualities of speech and action of the social group. Asa result 
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we have developed a drama about commonplace people without the con- 
ventional heroes or emotional climaxes, and with the maximum sense of 
life unfolding itself from character or from the social background before 
which the individual characters are but pawns. 

Eugene O’Neill is probably so large a figure on our stage because he has 
been a leader in the revolt from realism. His The Emperor Jones, which 
depicts the images of terror gathering in a Negro’s brain, is perhaps the 
first American expressionistic drama. In Strange Interlude he permitted 
his characters to utter aloud ideas and subconscious sentiments not sup- 
posed to be heard or spoken, simply because he felt that certain truths 
cannot be expressed by realistic methods in drama. O’Neill is essentially 
a poet and he has things to say and truths to utter which he finds he can- 
not express by the methods of realism. While realism will probably con- 
tinue to hold a place in the contemporary theater, because it represents 
the only method by which certain scenes can be expressed, there are other 
themes which require a different technique; and the search for new tech- 
niques for the expression of these other themes lends a genuine creative 
vitality to the modern playhouse. 

The realistic technique in drama has tended to eliminate plot and place 
the emphasis on intellectual interests. If the theater is to become popular 
once more, it will need to follow the example of the movies and at least 
bear emphasis upon the pictorial, the pantomimic, and plot. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


HARLAN HATCHER—Ph.D., Ohio State University; professor of English 
at Ohio State University; author of The Versification of Robert Browning, 
Tunnel Hill, short stories in Folk-Say, Patterns of Wolfpen, just published, 
and a study of our contemporary fiction under the title Creating the 
American Novel, which will appear shortly. 

GEORGIA E. MILLER—B.A., M.A., State University of Iowa; teacher 
of English in Freeport (Illinois) High School. 

WituiAmM PAu SEARS, Jr.—Sc.B. and I.E., College of Engineering, 
New York University; A.M. and Ph.D., School of Education, New York 
University; head of the department of mathematics in the Marquand 
School for Boys, Brooklyn, New York. 

ELsiE F. Gisss—A.B., M.A., University of Chicago; teacher of English 
and journalism in San Bernardino, California, Senior High School. 

Dovuc.tas E. LAwson—A.B., M.A., Colorado State Teachers College; 
fellow in the department of education at the University of Chicago. 
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CHARLTON ANDREWS—a teacher of English in Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City; author of The Drama Today, The Technique of Play 
Writing, and numerous individual plays; a former contributor of drama 
to the English Journal. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


EDWARD H. REDFORD—B.A., State College of Washington; M.A., 
Stanford University; director of publications, Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona; formerly Arizona state president of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Teachers and state adviser of the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association; state chairman of the journalism 
division of the Arizona Education Association. 

GEORGE W. WuitInc—A.B., University of West Virginia; A.M.., 
Harvard; Ph.D., University of Chicago; professor of English at Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas; contributor to the PMLA, Modern Philology, 
Modern Language Notes, and many other scholarly journals in the field of 
language and literature. 

ELISABETH NICHOLS—A.M., University of Michigan; A.B. Middlebury 
College; Ph.D., Boston University; author of The Consistency of Carlyle’s 
Literary Criticism. 

Atvin C. EurtcH—A.B., North Central College; M.A., University of 
Maine; Ph.D., University of Minnesota; assistant director of educational 
research and assistant professor of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

ANNA CAWLEY BOARDMAN—B.A., West Virginia University; M.A., 
Ohio State University; head of the English department of the University 
of Minnesota High School. 

SIGFRIED VON KocH—Ph.D., University of Hamburg; post-doctorate 
research scholar at the State University of Iowa; a specialist in the field 
of the sociological aspects of the American novel. 
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BASIC ENGLISH° 


Basic English is a system of expressing all ordinary ideas with a vocabu- 
lary of 850 words, of which more than 600 “‘are constantly used by any 
English or American child of six.”” The vocabulary consists of 600 nouns, 
150 adjectives, and a list of 100 of the other parts of speech. Basic English 
is not simply a limited vocabulary. A great deal of the reduction in the 
number of words has been effected by the ingenious device of “‘eliminating 
verbs.”” Only 16 of the most common verbs, with the widest range of 
meanings, all monosyllables, are employed; by combining these with 
prepositions the meanings of the host of other verbs are expressed—for 
example, enter is “go in”; climb is “go up”; disembark is “go off a ship.” 

The claims for the usefulness of Basic are strong and wide reaching: 
(1) Esperanto and kindred attempts to build artificial world-languages are 
formed by a wrong principle and have failed. (2) English is already used 
by, or for governing, 500,000,000 people; it can become a true world- 
language if it is simplified. (3) A world-language is a vital necessity, be- 
cause “the absence of a common medium of communication is the chief 
underlying cause of war.”’ (4) Basic can be mastered by a normal learner 
in thirty hours, one hour a day fora month. H. G. Wells affirms that any 
foreigner with a ready memory can “get to the point of talking and writing 
quite good English in two or three weeks.” (5) Basic is a substitute for the 
old-fashioned grammar and a means for teaching clarity of thought. (6) 
It will prove “‘a potent antidote to all forms of word-magic in the future.”’ 

These claims are fascinating. They are logically framed. Readers who 
respond readily to brilliant possibilities confidently proposed will be en- 
thusiastic about Basic English. My own imagination was prejudiced in 
favor of Basic, because I believe so heartily in the Richards-Ogden cam- 
paign against “‘word-magic.’”’ But the exposition in this book seems to me 
a system of sheer assumptions and a dodging of every difficulty of actual 
pedagogy. I am as amazed as I am disappointed. 

To me it seems that all the emphasis is on one facile assumption: When 
850 words are committed to memory, the language is learned. Little is 
said of the vast number of subtle intricacies necessary for combining the 


* The System of Basic English. By C. K. Ogden. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. $2.50. 
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words in idioms. The statement that a person who knows no English can 
learn to write good English in three weeks by the Ogden method has no 
meaning for me until there is a record of at least a dozen foreigners who 
have learned to perform that feat in that time. A book which presents a 
system to be taught has no meaning for me unless it gives at least some 
inkling of how one merely human teacher would go to work with a class 
of merely human pupils. The Ogden book gives no hint, in its hundred 
pages that are addressed to “‘you, the learner,” of how this learner goes 
to work—at least, no hint which a mere unphilosophical American class- 
room laborer can visualize and apply. The exposition remains aloof from 
the actual operations of such a teacher. 

But a matter-of-fact teacher does not presume to deny that Basic may 
be as potent and glorious as it is said to be. He hopes that it will succeed. 
He will applaud it and work for it as soon as he can get more light. 


C. H. Warp 


New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


THE ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE 
Enjoyment of Literature, by Boas and Smith, is, to quote the Introduc- 


tion, ‘‘a rewritten and expanded version of An Introduction to the Study of 
Che conception of the book is excellent, and is in line with the 


Literature.’ 
more progressive courses in secondary-school English. The writers have 
designed a book to serve as an aid to the pupil who has read widely and 
who feels the need for guidance in considering the literary merits of his 
reading. The book is primarily for the student, and implies an interest and 
intelligence on his part far too often overlooked by textbook-makers. 

Perhaps because the authors assume a certain formal background, the 
approach is through the classical. There are twenty-five references, for 
example, to Julius Caesar, four to Cyrano de Bergerac, forty to Tennyson, 
one each to Elinor Wylie and Yeats, eight to Edmund Spenser, and two 
to Whitman. Especially in the brief treatment of the essay does this fail- 
ure to make extensive use of current material seem unfortunate. 

It is perhaps asking too much to wish that the writers had included 
more consideration of literature in translation, giving discussion of, as 
well as reference to, great books by Continental writers. This reviewer 
would find such material, and an expansion of chapter xxxi on miscellane- 
ous types of non-fiction prose, preferable to Part V, in which sketches are 


* New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. 553. $1.60. 
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given of the lives and works of great English and American writers. No 
text should try to do everything, and biographical materials are easily 
available in other sources. 

Enjoyment of Literature should, however, be a boon to those teachers 
who are eager to permit students to do wide reading, with individualized 
programs, but who also seek to develop from the mass of materials read a 
coherent base for criticism and a common vocabulary of appreciation. 
Parts of the book are doubtless beyond many high-school pupils; prob- 
ably a considerable number could not use it effectively if required to con- 
sider every section, since many secondary-school pupils cannot general- 
ize freely. But the text is not to be taught as a series of lessons, and dis- 
crimination is consequently possible. Used intelligently, it should enable 
even the timid instructor to offer a generous experience to his pupils with- 


out fear that the result will be confusion. 
Lou L. LABRANT 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
America’s Tragedy. By J. T. Adams. Scribner’s. $3.00. 

By inheritance the author has both Northern and Southern blood and he has in feel- 
ing been sympathetic to both sides. Beginning with the first purchase of ‘‘20 negars” in 
Virginia—1619—his story follows the developing tragedy of the African in our country. 
He traces the development of sectionalism—agriculture in the South—industrialism in 
the North. He writes of politics, of distinguished leaders; tells stirring incidents of battle 
in great detail; and explains the terrible aftermath. Of particular interest are his tales 
of personal bravery and the lack of animosity between soldiers on the two sides. 


One of Us. By Ernest Poole. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Ted Gale inherits a small-town store in New Hampshire. He loves his mountain re- 
gion while his young wife loves the sea. She clings to her husband and children while 
the urge for adventure sends her to far places as a journalist. The clash of personalities, 
of ambition, of World War conflicts beat hard upon each member of the family. The 
father develops a fine philosophy of each doing his own part well as he staunchly works 
for his own community and neighbors, but we also sympathize with the wife who is true 
to her conception of life’s values. 


Mary Peters. By Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Mary Peters was of a New England sea-faring family, born on her father’s vessel in 
Cadiz in 1880. The story follows her life—15 years on the sea—the remainder on the 
Maine coast, working, caring for her mother, and living through the decay of shipping, 
the development of summer resorts, and the search for antiques and hooked rugs. She 
develops the philosophy of a sacrificing woman—earth is the life-giver, the sea dispenses 
many gifts, and work is good. 


Sinclair Lewis’ Dodsworth. Dramatized by Sidney Howard. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.00. 

In connection with this play Sinclair Lewis says in the introduction, “It is not as a 
mirror but as a new creation that one of the greatest dramatizations is still read, is even 
still acted, by a good many people—the dramatization of a portion of Belleforest’s 
Histoires Tragiques made by one Shakespeare, and called Hamlet.” The parallel does not 
wholly apply, but does suggest the power of the play. The introduction provides a most 
revealing comparison of the technique involved in the creation of the novel and the 
weaving of the play. 


Ends of the Earth. By Roy Chapman Andrews. Garden City. $1.00. 

An explorer with marked journalistic talent relates the story of his adventures in the 
far corners of the earth. It is a story of pursuit—at one time of the California gray 
whale; at another, of the predatory tiger; later still, of the Missing Link or the fossils in 
the Gobi desert. Excellent fare for boys and lovers of boys’ books. The new inexpensive 
edition is well illustrated. 
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Permanent Horizons. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Harpers. $2.50. 


A distinguished novelist, philosopher, and critic—author of Creative America—has 
turned his attention to the danger of fanaticism as opposed to the finer, truer traits of 


human nature. He is in search of an “ultimate reality” of those abiding instincts and 
forces upon which the present civilization was founded and upon which modern society 
can build again if enough people retain their intellectual and moral balance. Clearly and 


forcefully written. 
The Folks. By Ruth Suckow. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 

A long story developed with great sympathy and insight and told with skill by an 
author who writes of people she knows. It is a biography of a typical American family 
passing through the crucial present time and as such is the history of an era. Fred 
Ferguson and his wife were farm bred in Iowa but Fred has become a small-town banker 
church leader, prosperous, and highly respected. His kindly, motherly wife takes her 
place in society and club work. The family develops and the members become real 
people as we read; the confusion of Fred as banker, father, farmer, and churchman take 
on a universal meaning, as do the struggles of the young people as they meet the prob- 
lems of school, social life, home life, and marriage. A great American novel, in which the 
term “Folks” has meaning and the parent-child situation is very clearly stated 
The Challenge of Liberty. By Herbert Hoover. Scribner’s. $1.75. 

The former president voices his protest to the threat against liberty. He seems sin- 
cere and his statements are clear and searching, while he sticks to his primary issue 


human liberty. His fear is that in our haste to bring under control those tremendous 


social forces unleashed by technology, the World War, and developing moral delinquen- 
cies the government has too abruptly and crudely sought to dictate the course of daily 
life for the individuals who compose society. He analyzes our abuses of our rights and 
discusses those measures by which he thinks we may again become self-respecting, self- 
supporting citizens of a staunch republic. He compares our past and future hopes with 
the achievements of Fascism, Communism, etc. He urges self-restraint, co-operation, 
and insistence upon law and order. 
Dew on the Grass. By Eiluned Lewis. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Here is a very lovely thing, a beautiful story of childhood. Of particular interest to 
“We who were born 
In country places, 


We have a birthright 
No man can sell.” 
The real, the fanciful, and imaginative life of four English children is so well and beauti- 
fully painted—the choice of words and phrases is so quaint and so satisfying—that in 
the midst of problem novels, historical novels, novels of conflict, etc., to read it is a real 
joy. 
Exile’s Return. By Malcolm Cowley. Norton. $3.00. 
A member of that colorful and, in a sense, pathetic group of young writers to whom 
Gertrude Stein referred as the “lost generation” tells the story of their voluntary exile 
in Paris during the early twenties. The impact of the war, the fight upon Puritanism, 
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the search for an environment friendly to the artistic temperament, the birth of Bo- 
hemianism, the brutal struggle for bread, the attempt to understand Dadaism, and the 
final disillusionment are the steps in the moving drama. A few vivid portraits and the 
outlines of the tragic quest after satisfying affirmatives are unforgettable. Cowley is 
literary editor of the New Republic. 


Yellow Jack: A History. By Sidney Howard, in collaboration with Paul De 

Kruif. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

A play with a new kind of hero. In fact, there are several heroes: they are the 
pioneers in the fight against yellow fever, and their antagonist is as sinister and terrify- 
ing as any villain in a conventional play. De Kruif, the chronicler of the microbe- 
hunters, supplies the data for this story of Dr. Reed’s conquest of “Yellow Jack.” 


Let the Hurricane Roar. By Rose Wilder Lane. Longmans, Green. $1.50. 

The startling title is taken from an old gospel hymn which Charles used to sing, 
and it conveys appropriately the pioneering courage of the wife Caroline, who through 
a tragic twist of circumstances is left to face the rigors of a bitter Dakota winter alone 
in her prairie dugout. Not a great novel, it nevertheless contains evidences of vision 
and creative ability. Mrs. Lane is the sister of Thornton Wilder. 


Sonnets Pour Héléne. By Pierre de Ronsard. With English renderings by 

Humbert Wolfe. Macmillan. $2.50. 

One hundred forty-two love poems by an habitué of the Court of the Medici, cele- 
brating the wisdom, wit, beauty, and cruelty of the lady, and the hopeless passion and 
grief of the poet. The sonnets, which the English poet and critic Wolfe holds the most 
beautiful in French literature, yield their lyric charm even to the reader with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of French, and the English translations have caught much of their 
power. 

Verse. By Adelaide Crapsey. Knopf. $2.00. 

Twenty unpublished lyrics have been added to the canon of Crapsey poems in this 
third edition of her work. The new poems, like Miss Crapsey’s earlier verse, are dis- 
tinguished in their delicacy and technical perfection. Five of the poems published for 
the first time are cinquains, a form of her own devising. 

The Man from Home. By Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. French. 
$0.75. 

An amusing old four-act play about a wealthy American girl dazzled by the name 
and millions of a fatuous and parasitic English aristocrat. The dialogue has been mod 





ernized. 
The Wife. By Helen Grace Carlisle. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50 

Although surrounded by luxury and happy in the devotion of her husband and little 
son, Nina Cameron is dominated by the harassing memories of her earlier life. Realiza- 
tion of her present ill-health serves to intensify her mental anguish. How, after a 
sleepless night, all fear is allayed and she regains faith in the future, provides the climax 
of the story. Shifting from what might be termed a “strange interlude” type of narra- 
tion, to the usual relation of actual happenings of the day, the story moves dramatically 





and with some degree of power. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 

Experience in English Composition and Literature. Vol. I-—Grades [X—XII. 
Francis W. Parker School Publications Department. $1.00. 

A full program of secondary-school English in a “Progressive” school presented in 
circumstantial detail. The examples of student work, as well as the stenographic re- 
ports of lessons, give interesting insight into the procedure. Notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of a fair variety of activities, the syllabus leaves the impression of general conserva- 
tism of approach and organization, and a philosophy of education inappropriate to a 
typical public-school situation. 

Research Bulletin of the National Education Association: Education for Char- 
acter. Part I, The Social and Psychological Background (March, 1934); Part 
Il, Improving the School Program (May, 1934). 

Summaries of investigations relative to the nature of character education and the 
administrative and pedagogical devices employed for the development of character. 

A Directory of National Deliberative Committees in Education. Prepared by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association (June, 1934). 

A valuable directory of professional and research councils in the field of education, 
including English, speech, journalism, and other special fields. 


English Grammar in American High Schools since 1900. By Ferdinand Bernard 

Gruen. The Catholic University of America. 

An investigation of the status of English grammar in the American secondary school 
through a survey of teacher opinion and analysis of grammar textbooks, both of the 
earlier and the later periods. The chief value of the study is its demonstration of the 
need for experimental evidence in the field of the teaching of grammar. 


Books in English for Junior and Senior High Schools. Catalogue of Houghton 
5 J 5 5 
Mifflin Company. 
A catalogue of the “‘Riverside Literature Series” and other publications in the Eng- 
lish field, with an annotated reading list classified under biography, drama, essays, let- 
§ graphy 7 
ters, novels, and tales of adventure, poetry, and the like. 


Standard Catalog for High-School Libraries. Second Edition Revised. Second 
Supplement (cumulated). Edited by Isabel S. Monro and Dorothy E. Cook. 
H. W. Wilson, $0.75. 


7 

A new annual supplement to the Standard Catalog, listing, both according to the 
Dewey decimal classification and in alphabetical order, the books for high-school libra- 
ries which have appeared in 1933 and in 1934. A free service to purchasers of the Cata 
log. 

The Silver Treasury. Compiled and edited by Jane Manner. Foreword by Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson. French. $3.00. 

Quotable passages from the best in English and American literature, and translations 
of famous passages from Continental literature. Lyric and dramatic poetry, scenes from 
the great plays, one-act plays, humorous selections, and “inspirational” poems make up 
the assortment of materials for the teacher of English, the teacher of speech, and the 
general reader. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
The Student Library Assistant. By Wilma Bennett. H. W. Wilson. 


A valuable handbook for the training of high-school students in the efficient per- 
formance of library work. Detailed instructions concerning the problems of circulation, 
the preparation of the card catalogue, steps in acquiring new books in the library, the 
handling of periodicals and periodical indexes, and the numerous other problems facing 
the library assistant are provided. 


Federal Aid for Education. Compiled and edited by E. C. Buehler, Noble & 
Noble. 


Educators’ handbook supplying information and guidance on this timely problem. 
Affirmative and negative briefs with questions and answers, bibliographical references, 
and reprints of articles which have appeared on this subject. 


Library Manual. By Marie A. Toxer. H. W. Wilson. $0.70. 


A pupils’ handbook for a brief course in the use of books and libraries. The ten les- 
sons which it comprises deal with such topics as ‘The Parts of a Book,” ‘“The Classifica- 
tion of Books in the Library,” “The Use of the Dictionary and Card Catalogue,” ‘The 
Use of Encyclopedias and Other Reference Books,” and “The Use of Magazines and 
Magazine Indexes.” A separate packet of objective tests is included, and a teacher’s 
key may be purchased separately. 


Let’s Make a Book. By Harriet H. Shoen. Macmillan. $0.75. 
A little book for those pupils of the early junior high-school years who are studying 
the history of bookmaking and who enjoy making books for themselves. 


Roland the Warrior. By Virginia M. Collier and Jeanette Eaton. Illustrated by 
Frank E. Schoonover. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 


A new and beautiful version of the old French folk tale of Roland, nephew of Charle- 
magne. The appearance of this book will be welcome news to boys who find the stories 
of chivalry and medieval wars thrilling. 


Experiments in Reading. Books I, II, and III. By William A. McCall, Luella B. 

Cook, and George W. Norvell. Harcourt, Brace. $0.40 each. 

This is a new kind of workbook, aiming at the mastery of the general and specific 
skills involved in reading. Each of the “experiments” presents a problem with a care- 
fully selected passage for reading; the test questions and grade scores are found in an- 
other place. Examples of the experiments are: “To find out whether I read silently 
without any movement of my lips,’ “to see how well I can read, understand, and re- 
member specific explanations,” ‘‘to see how skillfully I can catch the meaning of word 
pictures in the reading of poetry.’”? The experiments embrace all the types of reading ex- 
perience which the secondary-school pupil is likely to encounter. 


Tidings of Joy. By Elizabeth McFadden. French. $0.35. 
A modern Mary, in a tenement setting, is the center of this one-act Christmas play. 
Appropriate carols are sung at suitable stages throughout the action. 
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and Anna C. Boardman, 835 

*Fun of Professing Books, The (R), Ed- 
win Osgood Grover, 32 

Highway versus Detour in the Teaching 
of English, Dora V. Smith, ro9 

Out into the Community (Editorial), 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 594 

Promising Innovations in the Teaching 
of English, Dora V. Smith, 278 

*Resuscitation after Apparent Gradua- 
tion (R), Stephen Leacock, 412 
Teacher’s Mission, The, Ezra Pound, 630 
TtUnified Course for the Tenth Grade, A 

(R), Burton P. Fowler, 326 
Why Shakespeare, Henry W. Simon, 363 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


Credit for Extra-curriculum Activities 
(Editorial), John J. DeBoer, 70 
T“Suit the Word to the Action” (As- 
sembly Program) (R), Belle Sylves- 

ter, 707 


GRAMMAR, TEACHING OF 


See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


See Peace Education 

















TOPICAL 


JOURNALISM 


*Classroom Study of the Contemporary 
Press and Undergraduate Publica- 
tions, Helen D. Lockwood, 225 

tNow Our Paper “Goes Over,” Arthur 
Stenius, 656 

tSchool Journalism as a Newspaperman 
Sees It, Lee A. White, 303 


LETTER-WRITING 
tExperiment in Letter-Writing, An (R), 
Blanche G. Cole, 65 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES, CRITICISM, 
AND SURVEYS 


*Academic Illusions (Review of Schiitze’s 
Academic Illusions) (R), A. R. Mor- 
ris, 763 

*Annotated Bibliography of Contempo- 
rary Literature for 1933: A Partial 
List, Erich A. Walter, Chairman, 641 

*Does a Poet Think? C. R. Rounds, 230 

Dorothy Parker, Mark Van Doren, 535 

*Factors To Be Investigated in American 
Literary History from 1787 to 1800, 
Harry Hayden Clark, 481 

History as Literature, Burton Rascoe, 
355 

{Literary Landmarks in London, William 
P. Sears, Jr., 818 

*Literary Scholarship and Contemporary 
Criticism, Howard Mumford Jones, 

*Literature in Its Humane Setting, Wil- 
liam S. Ament, 758 

Literature by Piecemeal, H. W. Boyn- 
ton, 179 

Literature Shifts Its 
Hatcher, 801 

Mr. T. S. Eliot and the Revival of Classi- 
cism, Allardyce Nicoll, 269 

Mystery of the Best Seller, The, Gran- 
ville Hicks, 621 

Psychoanalysis and Creative Literature, 
Llewellyn Jones, 443 

Real Language of Men, The—Note on 
an Aspect of the Modern Short 
Story, Warren Beck, 731 

*Story in the Little Magazines, The, Har- 
old Croghan, 48 

Task of Modern Biography, The, Lewis 
Mumford, 1 

Torches of Violence, The, Harlan Hatch- 
er, OI 

*“What Shall We Say of Byron?” (R), 
Carl J. Weber, 328 

Word-Jugglers: Poets or Patients? Jo- 
seph Jastrow, 711 


Mood, Harlan 
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LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


See also Classics, Teaching of the; Poetry, 
Teaching of; Reading of High-School 
Pupils; Book Reports 

tAssimilative Material, Ruth Messenger, 


58 

TBattle of the Books, The: A New Cam- 
paign, George J. Becker, 745 

tCharacter Education and the Short 
Story (R), Bernice L. Caswell, 406 

tChronology in Teaching English (R), 
Isabel Underwood Blake, 769 

tEnglish Laboratory, The, Juanita Small 
Peck, 751 

Enlarging Experiences through Essays, 
Mildred Helen Wilds, 554 

*Experiment in the Teaching of Litera- 
ture, An, L. R. Gibbs, 315 

Experiments and Experiences in Teach- 
ing Literature, Charles Swain Thom- 
as, 463 

tHeart of the West, The (R), Howard 
R. Driggs, 220 

Intellectual Zest (Editorial), W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 247 

tLaunching the “‘Elevens,” Fanny Hayes, 


404 

Laus Deo! (Editorial) (College Entrance 
Requirements), W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
332 

tLiterary Criticism in High School (R), 
J. Stephen Bloore, 328 

Literary Recitals in the Secondary 
School, Harold A. Anderson, 119 

TLiterature Fits the New Scene (R), 
John E. Twomey, 583 

*Material of Interest to the Short-Story 
Writer, Ruby Ethel Cundiff, 488 

Nosing for News down the Trails of 
Literature, Mary J. J. Wrinn, 189 

tRelational Lessons in Literature (R), 
Frances Ross Hicks, 589 

tSophomore Recitation on the Novel (R), 
Lucy A. Marshall, 67 

Technique of Developing Comprehen- 
sion of Literature, A, Georgia E. 
Miller, 810 

+Timeliness in Literature, Juliet M. Szek- 
ler, 849 


MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND USAGE 
See also Composition 


TConfusion in Language Textbooks, 
Douglas E. Lawson, 832 

Easy English, Wallace Rice, 452 

English Grammar as Preparation for the 
Study of a Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage, Harry N. Rivlin, 202 
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tExperiment in Remedial English, An, 
Frances Broehl, 387 

*Good Set Phrases (R), Frank A. Gris- 
mer, 329 

{How Much English Grammar Can High- 


School Pupils Learn? Esther Fay 
Shover, 568 
tMaking English Grammar Function, 


Verna L. Newsome, 48 

*Note on the English Subjunctive, A (R), 
F. J. French, 504 

tPlan for the Hopeless Speller, 
Elsie Lanier, 679 

TRuling Passion, The, Charlton Andrews, 
$3. 

Should the National Council Act as an 
American Academy? J. C. Tressler, 
293 

tSlang—Face to Face, Elsa Russell, 740 

*Teaching the Special Vocabularies, 
Shailer A. Peterson, 53 

*Technique for Determining Levels in 
English Usage, A, Carl G. F. Fran- 
zen, 57 

Usage Counsel: None, Singular and Plu- 
ral, 776; After To Be, Wallace Rice, 
853 


2 
tWords (R), Leon Mones, 322 


A (R) 


MopERN LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


tApproaching the Classics through Mod 
ern Literature, Thomas R. Cook, 472 

+Do High-School Students Like Modern 
Poetry? Rachel L. Dithridge, 664 

tLiterature Fits the New Scene (R), John 
E. Twomey, 583 

Teaching the Romantic Poets by Way of 
the Contemporary, Elizabeth Le- 
May, 558 


MoTION PICTURE AND RADIO 
APPRECIATION 


fBusiness of Running a High-School 
Movie Club, The, William Lewin, 37 

tEnglish Teacher and Radio Broadcasts, 
The, F. H. Lumley, 478 

TRadio and the English Teacher (R), 
Raymond Knight, 504 

Teacher’s Literary Judgment (Editori- 
al) (Photoplay Appreciation Mono 
graph), W. Wilbur Hatfield, 775 

TWhat Shall We Read about the Movies? 
(R), William Lewin, 497 


OBJECTIVES IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


See Curriculum and Aims in English 





THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 





ORAL ENGLISH, TEACHING OF 


7 Dialogue in the English Class (R), Cath- 
erine Mulvey, 411 

Nature of Interesting Conversation, 
The, Edwin G. Flemming, 636 

tPooled Thought (R), Emery Stoops, 585 


PEACE EDUCATION 


International Relations in English Com 
position, J. Hal Connor, 288 

tProjects in International Understanding 
and World-Peace, Julia Brown, 649 

fSome Poems about Peace and World 
Friendship, Ruth Bynum, 575 


Por MS 


tBrief Candle, Harold W. Melvin, 403 

*Dream of a Hilltop, Katherine Kimball, 
152 

tEnglish Class (R), Louise Ginsberg, 69 

*October Rain, Carol Lynn M. Green 
burg, 640 

7 Jpen the Windows, Victoria 
Johnson, 323 

tRobert Love, Beulah J. Wickard 

Sc herzo, W inifred Gray otewart, 205 

Singing Gloom Away, August J. App, 


Beaudin 


739 

Sonnet for Her Lacquer Case, A, Israel 
Smith, 383 

*To Abraham Cowley, Barbara Paton 
Smith, 679 

*To John Keats, Jean Temple, 

Poetry, TEACHING O] 

fBut I Don’t Like Poetry! (R), James P 
Morris, 587 

tDo High-School Students Like Modern 


Poetry? Rachel L. Dithridge, 664 

tExperiment in the Teaching of Poetry, 
An, A. A. Voaden, 309 

fRequiring Poetry (R), Lenora Florence 
Ryan, 134 

fSome Poems about Peace and 
Friendship, Ruth Bynum, 

Teaching the Romantic Poets by 
of the Contemporary, 
LeMay, 558 

jVentures into Enjoyment of 
Linda Bernhart, 384 


Poe try, 


RADIO 
See Motion Picture and 
Radio Appreciation 
READING OF HIGH-SCHOOL Pt 


| Book-Week 
Grade, A 


Program for the Ninth 
(R), Louise Flynn 
















































+Free Reading in the Junior High Schools 
(R), Eliza Hoskins, 675 

tHere and There Christmas 
Berenice Beggs, 840 

+Literature Fits the New Scene (R), 
John E. Twomey, 583 

tRemedial Work through Free Reading, 
Elsie Frances Gibbs, 827 

tReviewing Books for the Publisher (R), 
Margery Pierce, 136 

7Solving for X in Parallel Reading (R), 
Azile M. Wofford, 409 

Timeliness and Timelessness in Reading 
Content, Gladys G. Gambill, 395 

tTraining High-School Pupils in Specific 
Study Procedures, Cecile White 
Flemming, 639 


Stories, 


SocrAL BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH 
Intellectual Climate of Today, The, 
T. V. Smith, 99 
New Setting for English Teaching. II, 
Howard W. Odum, 19 
Training for the New Social Order (Edi- 
torial), W. Wilbur Hatfield, 681 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


tBook-Week Program for the Ninth 
Grade, A (R), Louise Flynn, 765 

tCommencement—the Completion of 
Education, Ralph C. Leyden, 215 

tCommencement Ritual, The (R), Vera 
Lane, 674 

+Public School Week in the English Class 

(R), Frances Aletha Adams, 671 


TOPICAL 


INDEX 


SPEECH, THE TEACHING OF 


{Double-Action Speech Work, Arthur 
Stenius, 127 

*Problem of Speech Defects of Prospec- 
tive Teachers, The, Dorothy Mul- 


grave, 308 


*Speech Education for Teachers—a Frill 
or a Necessity? Virginia Sanderson, 


389 
SPELLING, TEACHING OF 


See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage 


TEACHER TRAINING 


See College Problems 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


*Is Objective Testing Feasible? C. S 
Yoakum, 404 

Scale for Measuring the Quality of Con 
ventional News Stories in High- 
School Journalism, A, Marietta 
Stewart, 209 

*Tests of Acceptable and Reliable Habits 
of Writing, John M. Stalnaker, 37 

*Validity of the University of Chicago 
English Qualifying Examinations, 
The, John Stalnaker, 384 

tVariable Answer Test, The (R), 
Rootes Horn, 223 


Helen 


USAGE, ENGLISH 


See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage 





The new Mer- 
riam -Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





Five complete files 
of the 


English Journal 


are still available at the 
published price. Single 
arly issues are at a 
considerable premium. 
A word to the wise 
teachers college 
librarian! 
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TWO COMPANION 
TEXTBOOKS 


(With Laboratory Advantages) 


Providing a complete laboratory course 
in English grammar for high school 
students. 
BOOK I is suitable for final review in 
junior high school or as a text for 
beginning high school students. 
BOOK II—The original publication 
—offers a thorough review course for 
advanced students. 

TESTS FURNISHED 
Write for Inspection Copies Today 











THE McCORMICK-MATHERS CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 



































